- interest in it by his own. 


_ religion for himself. 


sell: 
_ born, or in which he was educated, he must see to 
it that his contentment is not easy acquiescence 
_ but the deliberate choice of his manhood. 
“not so, his religion~is of little value, and is little 
_ likely to bear itself well in the battle of life. 
more likely to fall away from him altogether as 
soon as he passes into life’s first real testing ex- 


ee See 


Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Wuy should a man, when he chooses another 


~ form of Church life than that into which he was 


born, think it necessary to inform the world of the 
reasons for his choice? It may be because one 
who makes this change is sure to be somewhat 
deferential to his ego, and judges the world’s 
But it is more than that. 
It is an idea, which never seems to have been 
challenged, that a man is not entitled to choose a 
| If he does he must show the 
world that he had compelling reasons for it. 


The idea is contrary to the mind of Christ. 


- Every man is bound to choose a religion for him- 


If he is content with that into which he was 


If it is 


It is 


perience. A mocking word may be enough or 


even a ripple of malicious laughter. 


In the book entitled My Confession, Tolstoy tells 


' the story of a youth whom he designates simply 


by the letter S. He says: ‘S——, an intelligent 

and truthful man, told me how he came to stop be- 

lieving. When he was twenty-six years old he 
Vout. XXIX.—No. 10.—JuLy 1918. 


! 


once, at a night’s rest during the chase, followed — 


his old habit, acquired in childhood, and stood up ~ 


to pray. His elder brother, who took part in the 
chase, was lying in the hay and looking at him. 
When S—— got through and was about to lie 


down he said to him: “So you are still doing — = 


these things?” 
‘That was all that was said; and S 
day ceased praying and attending church. Thirty 


years have passed since he stopped praying, receiv- _ 
| ing the communion, and going to church. 


Not 
that he knew the convictions of his brother and ~ 
had joined them, not that he had decided on 
anything in his mind; but only because the sen- 
tence which his brother had uttered was like the 
pressure exerted with a finger against a wall which 
was ready to fall of its own weight. The sentence 


was merely an indication that where he thought — a 


there was faith there had long been a vacant spot, 


and that, therefore, the words which he spoke, and ae i 


the signs of the Cross and the obeisances which _ 
he made during his praying, were quite meaningless 
actions. Since he had come to recognize their 
meaninglessness, he could not keep them up any 


? 
longer. 


The choice of a religion costs something. When™ 
our Lord was on the way to Jerusalem, on that last 
journey which He made to the Cross, He was 
surrounded by pilgrims who were going up to the 


that very Se a 
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Ever and 


Feast. He discoursed as He went. 


anon one would come out of the crowd and make. 


the offer of discipleship. St. Luke records three, 
obviously typical, examples. Of these three cases 
One remained in His mind as He proceeded on 
The man said enthusiastically, ‘I 
Jesus 


His journey. 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.’ 


answered, ‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
‘the heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath 


not where to lay his head.’ This man was making 
the right choice, but he was in danger of making 
it too lightly. 

This case, we say, seems to have remained with 
our Lord as He went on. Sometime after—it is 
recorded in another chapter by St. Luke, but it 
belongs to a later stage of the same journey — 
Jesus spoke two parables. ‘For which of you,’ 
He said, ‘desiring to build a tower, doth not. first 
sit down and count the cost, whether he have 
wherewith to complete it? Lest haply, when he 
hath laid a foundation, and is not able to finish, 
all that behold begin to mock him, saying, This 
man began to build, and was not able to finish.’ 


The other had 
‘Or what king, as he 
goeth to encounter another king in war, will 


That was the one parable. 
exactly the same meaning. 


not sit down first and:take counsel whether he is | 


able with ten thousand to*meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand? Or else, while 
the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an 


ambassage, and asketh conditions of peace.’ 


What is the meaning, and why did He emphasize 


it by two identical illustrations? The meaning is 


that the choice of a religion is a great thing and 
not to be undertaken lightly. 
taken. 
account. But we must set‘our whole heart to the 
choice and carry it through. 


Under the title of A Spiritual Aineid (Long- 


mans; 7s. 6d. net) ,there’ has appeared a book 
49.3 ; 


a 


It zs to be under- | 
We must forsake all that we have and | 
- become His disciples, else our religion is of no 


| day, and makes it so important still. 


| mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ 


written by the Rev. Ronald A. Knox, formerly 4 


Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, in which the © 


story is told of one man’s choice of a religion. 


We have read some tracts written by Mr. Knox, — 


and found spiritual strength in them. We have — 


also read his previous book. It was not sent 


for review when published, and we’ missed the ~ 
opportunity of rejoicing with our readers in the — 


delight of it. Its title is Some Loose Stones. 


It is 9 


simply a criticism of the Oxford volume of essays — 


entitled Foundations. But its lightness of touch 


and its incisiveness, its perfect application of word — ‘ 


to thought, and its unmistakable: contribution to 


theology, especially on the Person of Christ, make — 


it a book to be read with pleasure and remembered 
with gratitude. c 

Why, then, is this new book so disappointing ? 
The author has deliberately written it ineffectively. 


He is a man of moods, and his particular mood, ~ 


on entering the Roman Church, is that of in- 
tellectual self-denial. 
God has endowed him with. He must be slow 
and solemn and dull. And that is not all. 


When a man changes his form of religion he has 
to see to it that the choice he makes is of a form 


of religion that is worth choosing. It is the great- 


ness, the grandeur, of the religion which Jesus 


stood for that made the choice so important in His 


We do not 
say that the Roman religion is not worth choosing. 


_ We say that Mr. Ronald A. Kwox has never 
had a glimpse of a religion that was worth 
| choosing. 


What is a religion that is worth choosing? We 
should say that the religion of the Old Testament 
is worth choosing. Take it in the form in which 
the prophet Micah expresses it: ‘What doth the 


He must not use the gifts © 


pei ae ppt 


Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love — 


Does 
Mr. Knox recognize justice, mercy, or humility in 


the religion which he has chosen? He recognizes 
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ne ‘of thom aha ds alae in his 
thoughts, but it is not humility before God ; it is 
_ the humility that shows itself in n submitting to the 
eg 
; en -we should say that the religion of the 
New Testament is worth choosing. Take it in 
the form which came down from the Old Testa- 
ment but received the stamp of our Lord’s ap- 
proval: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
‘all thy heart and thy neighbour as thyself.’ Does 
Mr. Knox choose that form of religion? It has 
“not once occurred to him that a choice of religion 
has anything to do with love of God or man. 


- His book is the story of departure from the 
evangelical religion of his father, the Bishop of 
‘Manchester, and arrival at the utmost bounds of 
_ Roman ritualism. But all the way he is chiefly 
concerned with things that are external, even 
with external trivialities. The religion he has 
chosen is not the religion of Christ. 


great religion, and demands great sacrifice. 


Christ’s is a 
SB 


- any man will come after me let him deny himself 


and take up his cross daily and follow me.’ Mr. 
Kwox thinks he has made some sacrifices. He 
~ dared to go about in Cambridge while he was yet 


an Anglican with a cassock on. But wherein has 


; he denied himself? He acknowledges his wilful- 


- ness—‘contrairiness,’ he calls it. He has simply 


_ been obedient to his own will throughout. 


When a religious man remains outside the 
Church of Christ, it is well for us to find out the 
‘reason. We have an excellent opportunity in the 
case of that late eminent scientific scholar, Pro- 


fessor Silvanus P. THompson. 


- 


Before he died Professor THompson had almost 


i ready for the press the manuscript of a volume to 


which he gave the title of A ot Impossible 
Religion. It has had the final touches given to 
it by Mr. T. Edmund Harvey; and it has been 
issued by Mr. John Lane at the Bodley Head in 


London (6s. net). 


| throughout. 


From its title we should conclude that it is more =. 
constructive than critical. 
correct. 


The conclusion is ES. 
Professor THOMPSON is more anxious to _ 
tell us what he himself believes than to criticise 
and condemn what we believe. And by this 
resolve he is able to maintain an inoffensive tone — 
But some criticism was inevitable. 
At the very outset he tells us that he will have 
nothing to do with organized religion in this land. 
And he has to tell us why. ) 


It is no surprise to find that he rejects our the-- 
ology. There are other things no doubt towhich he — 
takes exception. The one and only occasion upon - 
which he lets himself go is in what can only be 
called a contemptuous reference to ritualism. But — 
the real reason why he will have nothing to do F 
with churchgoing is that in the churches there is 
preached some doctrine of atonement. 


It is the doctrine of the Atonement that he ae 
objects to. He objects to it with his whole soul. ; 
He speaks of it with loathing. And he is cour- 
ageous enough to assert that there is no such 
doctrine, or anything like it, in the New Testa- 
ment. He says that the gospel which our Lord — 
Himself preached was a gospel of simple forgive- 
ness—and of course he refers to the Parable of - 
the Prodigal Son in evidence. He says that the 
gospel which the Apostles preached was a gospel 
of Resurrection. He denies that they ever made 5 
anything of the death of Christ. They made 
everything of His rising again from the dead. : 


4c 


Now it cannot be denied that Professor Silvanus 
THOMPSON, great scientific authority as he was, 
makes out his case by the familiar but utterly 
unscientific procedure of quoting the passages 
which agree with his thesis and ignoring those that 
oppose it. But after he has gone all the way with 
this method of interpretation he finds himself face 
to face with certain facts which are too broad 
The most important 


and open to be ignored. 
of these facts is the emphasis that is laid on 
Redemption. 


a 


ay 
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Professor THompson takes the bull by the horns. 
The redemption spoken of in the New Testament 
is not redemption from sin, and it needs no sin- 
bearer. It is redemption from Hades. 


f his words: 


offered up for sins of others. 
allusions to- redemption mean? Unquestionably 


Listen to - 
‘Eternal life is to be given as the | 
result of Christ’s death and resurrection, but not | 
as any buying off of condemnation, or sacrifice | 
What, then, do the © 


‘. they, refer to the then current opinion that the | 


~ souls of men at death must all descend into an 
under-world, a Hades, the abode of spirits where 


P all men, from Adam downwards, had gone. We | 
G may see traces of it in the passage in the first | 
is Epistle of Peter about Jesus going down to preach | 
BY to the spirits in prison. Into that Hades, so the 
rs tradition of the Church ran, Christ had descended, 
_ being, however, by His Divine nature able to | 
4 escape, to loose the bonds of death, the fitst of 


men to return to the light, bringing Adam with 
es him after an imprisonment of four thousand years. 
By being the first to rise again into life, He had 


had removed the penalty of sin. 


reconciliation or atonement. It was a redemption 
not in any sense by the innocent suffering for the 
guilty. 
having devoted His life freely for the sake of 


converting it from a dim speculation into a glorious 


certainty. Any one who will re-read the Epistle 
of John with this key to his meaning will not fail 
‘ to see how much its language gains in force. 
~~ until he has grasped this key will he realise the 
fullness of the Apocalyptic declaration: ‘I am 
the first and the last and the Living One; and I 
was dead, and behold I am alive unto the ages of 
the ages, and I have the keys of death and of 
Hades.”’ 
It makes 
But here are two striking 
This man, who insists upon every 


We have quoted the passage in full. 
comment superfluous. 
consequences. 


overcome death, and thus proved to men that God | 
In this way His | 
resurrection demonstrated the completeness of the © 


But its essence lay herein that Jesus, | 


others, had by His triumph even over death, re- 
vealed the divine and crowning gift of eternal life, | 


Not | 


belief being subjected to the sternest rules of © 
scientific investigation, declares his own belief both — 


in the Descent of Christ into Hades and in His 
Resurrection from the Dead. 


Where was the Epistle to the Philippians 
written ? ; 


There are three claimants—Czesarea, Ephesus, 
and Rome. Dr. Maurice Jones considers their 
claims, and delivers his judgment in his new Com- 
mentary on Zhe Epistle to the Philippians (Methuen ; 
6s. net). He delivers his judgment at greater 
length than would be tolerated in a criminal 
court of justice. For prisoners tell us that they 
prefer a year’s sentence to an hour’s ‘jaw’ from 
the judge. But the claims of Ephesus, says Dr. 
Jones, have never been discussed in any previous 
commentary on the Epistle, and they must be dis- 


| cussed ‘at considerable length.’ 


Ceesarea is easily set aside. The contents of the 
Epistle to the Philippians ‘are decisively against 
any connexion of the letter with that city.’ There 
are two decisive phrases. In 113 St. Paul says: 
‘My bonds in Christ are manifest in all the palace.’ 
That is the familiar Authorized translation. And 
that would suit Caesarea well enough. But in the 
Revised Version the translation is: ‘My bonds 
became manifest in Christ throughout the whole 
And that would not suit 
How do the advocates of 


preetorian guard.’ 
Gesarea so well. 
Ceesarea get over it? They go closer to the 
original Greek than even the Revised Version. 
They go to the Revised Version margin—‘ My 
bonds became manifest in Christ in the whole 
Preetorium.’ Now the word ‘ Preetorium’ is used 
to designate the residence of a Provincial Governor. 
In Ac 23* it is actually applied to. the Governor’s 
residence in Ceesarea: ‘He commanded him to 
be kept in Herod’s palace’ (R.V.m., ‘Gr. Prae- 
torium’). But the word ‘Pretorium’ has to be 


translated. For it has two meanings. Throughout 


its whole history it was used both of places and | 


| 
: 


_ of persons. 
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And here it is taken by most modern 
‘scholars in the personal sense as referring to the 
men who composed the Pretorian guard; and 


i although there might have been a Preetorian guard 


_ they were not heard of thirty years ago. 
_ Was in 1890 that Lisco made the tradition of an 


stanley. Nor are these all. 
considering. ° 


of St. Paul’s imprisonments. 
(in 2 Co 11%) speaks of being ‘in prisons more | 


" was 
_ times may very well have been in Ephesus. 
there, he tells us himself, he stood in jeopardy 
every hour, he died daily, he fought with beasts, 


_ in Ceesarea, it is not so likely as in Rome. 


The other phrase is found in Ph 422: 
saints salute you, especially they that are of 
Czesar’s household.’ Upon this Dr. Jones says 


could mean any institution outside of 


Rome itself.’ So much for Czsarea. 


It is true 
For it 


The claims of Ephesus are stronger. 


imprisonment of St. Paul at Ephesus a matter of 
probability. And if the Apostle was really im- 


-prisoned in Ephesus it is not so difficult to 
believe that he wrote this Epistle there. 
those who favour both the imprisonment and 
the writing of the Epistle in Ephesus, Dr. Jones 


Of 


names Deissmann, Albertz, B. W. Robinson, 


_Kirsopp Lake, B. W. Bacon, and E. W. Win- 


The case is worth 


Now, first of all, it is evident that in the Book 
of Acts St. Luke does not give us a complete list 


abundantly,’ and Clement of Rome says that he 


‘seven times in bonds.’ 
For 


he was pursued yet not forsaken, smitten down yet 


“not destroyed, he had the sentence of death within 
himself, but God delivered him out of so great 


That language carries us beyond the 
To 


a death. 
deeds recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 


‘not a few it means that in Ephesus St. Paul had 
been imprisoned, tried, and condemned to death, 
but by some unknown influence had been allowed 
at last to escape. 


‘All the | 


simply: ‘It is difficult to see how “the household | 
of Cesar” 


The Apostle himself | 


One of the seven | 


1 
| 


That» is the first argument for the Ephesian a 


imprisonment, and it is the strongest. The other — 
depends on removing the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans from its present place and 
making it the whole or the part of a letter to 
Ephesus. Ifthat chapter was addressed to Ephesus 
the case for an imprisonment there is established. 
For ‘in Ro 167 St. Paul describes Andronicus and 
Junias as “my fellow-prisoners,” and where could ~ 
they have shared his prison except at Ephesus? 


Again, in 16%, he speaks of Aquila and Priscilla as 
and 


having “for my life laid down their necks,” 
where could they have risked their lives for the 
Apostle’s sake if not at Ephesus, where they were 


his close companions and fellow-workers ?’ 


Add, however, the evidence of tradition. There — 
are certain early Prologues to the Pauline Epistles. 
They are published in some versions of the Vulgate. 
These Prologues are attributed by Corssen to 


Marcionite influence, and they are therefore of ax 


considerable value as evidence of second-century 
beliefs. Well, the ‘Monarchian Prologue’ to the 
Epistle to the Colossians reads: ‘Ergo apostolus 
jam ligatus scribit eis ab Epheso.’ 
there is a tradition of imprisonment in Ephesus in 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla, ‘a document which > 


Once more, 


in the opinion of those who are qualified to judge : 4 | 


goes back to the second century and is generally 
trustworthy in its historical details.’ Last of all, 
4 


Se 


there is in existence at Ephesus to-day a tower : 


which is called ‘St. Paul’s Prison.’ 


Well, if St. Paul was imprisoned in Ephesus 
that is so much in favour of his writing the 
Epistle to the Philippians there. But that is 
not all. 

‘The style and content of the Epistle to the — 
Philippians bind it closely with the great central. 
group of letters, those to Corinth, Rome, and the 
Churches of Galatia, and if it was written at 
Ephesus much about the time that the letters to 
the Corinthians were written, we are rid of the 
difficulty which confronts the Roman theory, viz. 


7 
i, 


+ oi lg Aina 


- beloved Church again. 
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the adoption of one style of writing in the Corin- 
thian and Roman letters, of another style in the 
Colossian-Ephesian group, and then a reversion to 
the original style in our Epistle.’ 


Again, ‘the Apostle’s own situation and his 
relationship to the Philippian Church are more 
intelligible if the Epistle was written at Ephesus 


and not at Rome. The frequent communications 


- between St. Paul and Philippi and the journeys of 


Epaphroditus would be much more practicable 4f 
the Apostle was at Ephesus, within comparatively | 
easy reach, than if he was in Rome, some hundreds 
of miles away. The Epistle also implies that the 
Philippians were perfectly acquainted with his 


circumstances, and that there was no need to enter 
into any detailed description of these, 


His im- 


_prisonment is only casually referred to, and only 


then as a fact which was well known to them. 
The intimate which such a close 
acquaintance with the Apostle’s condition implies 


intercourse 


was much simpler between Philippi and Ephesus 
than between Philippi and Rome.’ 


‘St. Paul’s plans for the future also point in the 
same direction. His most urgent desire if he is 
released is to return to Philippi, and that not 
because there was any serious trouble in that 
community which demanded his presence, but 
merely because of his earnest longing to see his 
From his Roman prison 
his eyes were turned towards the farther West and 
not backwards to the Churches of the East, 
whereas from Ephesus Philippi would be the most 
natural place to visit once he had regained his 
freedom. As a matter of fact we know that he did 
actually proceed from Ephesus to Macedonia when 
he was forced to depart hurriedly from that city 
(Acts 201, 2 Cor 212). Further, there is no trace 
in our Epistle of any preaching activity on the 
Apostle’s part, which is 
situation at Rome as outlined in Acts 2831, His 
one grievance in our letter is that while others are 
active he is condemned to silence. 
preach, his adversaries can’ (11219), 


He cannot 


inconsistent with the 


| time of writing he was manifestly i in bitter conflict. 


Then come the two decisive passages, already 
discussed for Caesarea. Can the Preetorium be — 
found in Ephesus? Certainly. And that however 
we translate it. If it is the residence of the Roman 4 
Governor, that residence would be, for the Province - 
of Asia, in Ephesus. If it is the ‘ Praetorian Guard,’ — 
the Imperial body-guard was often sent on special 4 
‘And it would be — 
much easier for St. Paul to make himself known to — 
a detachment of two hundred “preetorians” in ~ 


q 


duty to the provincial capitals. 


Ephesus than to the whole Preetorian corps in 
Rome which numbered about nine thousand men.’ 


The other phrase is more difficult. _How could : 
‘the household of Czsar’ be found in Ephesus? q 
Jones replies that the term is used ‘to © 
designate the freedmen and slaves attached to the a 
Imperial court. Now the evidence of inscriptions 5 
reveals the fact not only that were there resident in 
Ephesus individuals answering to this description, -_ 
but that there were actually “colleges” composed ; 
of these two classes to be found in that city.’ 


The best arguments for Ephiesiis have been left — 
to the end. There are two of them. 

First, the description in Phil 115-17 of the Chris- ~ 
tians ‘who ‘preach Christ of envy and strife” and — 
‘proclaim Christ of faction” harmonises well with — 
what we know of the situation at Ephesus. In E 
this city there was probably a section of Christians 3 
associated with the name of Apollos, analogous to — 
the “Apollos party” at Corinth, which was 
animated by ignoble motives, and took advantage © 
of the Apostle’s bonds to push itself into the fore- ( 
ground. Apollos is known to have been in resid-— 
ence at Ephesus both before and during St. Paul’s : 
ministry there, and his method of teaching would 
meet with a ready response in a city where the 
Greek spirit was strong and where Alexandrian — 
ideas prevailed.’ 


q 


And secondly, ‘the opponents so fiercely de- 4 


nounced in 3% were Judaisers with whom at the 


Eas leintuaaveny, seeing that St. Paul had — 
parently many years before gained a complete 
_victory over these particular opponents. If, on the | 
“other hand, the letter belongs to the period of the 
_Ephesian ministry it saw light when the controversy 

_ was at its height and the presence of the outbreak 
against them in it becomes quite intelligible.’ 


2 Yet Dr. Maurice Jones has little hesitation in 
- giving his judgment for Rome. How does he 
come to it? He does not reject any of the 
arguments used for Ephesus. 


He simply shows 
that the same arguments can be used for Rome 
_ with greater force. Then he uses two arguments 


that tell against the Ephesian origin. 


First the Epistle to the Ephesians is completely 
which 
: _ was the one practical matter upon which the whole 


‘silent as to the ‘‘collection for the saints,” 


_ mind of St. Paul was bent when his Ephesian 
_ ministry was drawing to a close. It is mentioned 
2 _in every Epistle known to have been written at 
- this period, and it is unthinkable that, with his 
ql mind full of this Christian duty, the Apostle should 

_ write to the Philippian Church, which, as we know 
from other sources, was specially concerned with 


this bounty, and ignore that completely while he 


: 


_ has much to say of the generosity of the Church 


_ towards himself.’ “4 


: Last of all, ‘the joyous, grateful tone of the 
- Epistle is manifest even to the most superficial | 
reader. Now if it originated at Ephesus some- 
EE wesc about the time that the Epistles to the 
Corinthians were written it belongs to a period 
which was the most stormy and turbulent in the 
whole of St. Paul’s activity, when the Judaistic 
controversy was at its most bitter stage and when 
his own: situation and that of the Churches with 
which he was most closely concerned were of the 
: gravest possible character. The Apostle was, as 
we know, a man of moods, but it is difficult to 
imagine even St. Paul writing to the Philippians a 


: _ letter which is overflowing with joy and gladness 
in the very thick of this “storm and stress.”? 


_ been reading a syllabary contained in the Cunei- 
| form Texts which certain American Assyriologists 


_ There he found that the word translated ‘stood ’— 


back, while the nation was avenged on its enemies. 


~ 


Is it possible to understand the miracle in the — 
Book of Joshua in such a way as to find it a 
miracle still? Professor Dick WiLson of Princeton 
Theological Seminary believes it is possible. In . 
The Princeton Theological Review for the quarter 
ending in March he asks, ‘What does “the. sun 
stood still” mean?’ sy 


And he answers that it means an eclipse of the 
sun. He comes to that conclusion by the un- 
expected road of Babylonian astronomy. He had 


like Professor Clay have so admirably edited. 


‘and the sun stood still’—is in Babylonian used 
for an eclipse. He. made investigation further. 
He found that the phrase ‘about a whole day’ 
could be translated ‘as when a day is done,” and 
evidently referred to the fact that the eclipse 
brought on darkness as if it had been night. . 


Then Professor Dick Witson translated the 
whole passage. This is the translation: ‘Then 
spake Joshua to Jehovah in the day when Jehovah 
delivered up the Amorites before the children of — 
Israel, and he said in the sight of Israel : 


“ Be eclipsed, O Sun, in Gibeon, 
And thou moon in the valley of Ajalon 


And the sun was eclipsed and the moon turned = 


Is it not written upon the book of Jashar? 


And the sun stayed in the half of the heavens, 
And set not hastily as when a day is done. 


And there never was a day like that day before or — 


since, in respect to Jehovah’s hearing the voice of 


a man,”’ 


—_————_ 


But how is an eclipse a miracle? It is not a 


gic? 
5 


ln 
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miracle in the way it used to be understood to be 
a miracle. Professor Dick WILSON is as unwilling 
to give up a miracle as any man we know. And 
he does not give up this miracle, as we shall see. 


But he gives it up in so far as it involves the 


solar system and the law of gravitation. He even 


~ confesses to a feeling of relief, ‘as far as I myself 


am concerned, that I shall no longer feel myself 
forced by a strict exegesis to believe that the 
Scriptures teach that there actually occurred a 
miracle involving so tremendous a reversal of all 
the laws of gravitation.’ But he holds by the 
miracle still. 


For he believes that the eclipse took place at 
the prayer of Joshua and in immediate answer to 
that prayer. ‘ How stupendous,’ he exclaims, ‘ was 
the faith of Joshua as shown in his prayer! How 
immediate and complete was God’s answer to that 
prayer! He who knew beforehand what Joshua 
would ask, had made all preparations to grant his 
request. For His are hearts and stars, and dark- 
ness and light, and faith and love and victory, 
excelling in their lasting glory all the transient 
miracles of standing suns.’ 


Christ is against war, and will bring it to an end. 
Do you believe that? We would send those who 
do not yet believe it to an article in Zhe Times 
Literary Supplement for April 25, 1918. 


Why do men say that Christ will never bring 
war to anend? Because it is human nature to go 
Well, 
It is not found in a theological 
It is found in a paper wholly given to 
the literature of the day. The article is written, 
not in the interest of Christ, but in the interest of 
human nature, that human nature with which art 


to war. Because man is a fighting animal. 
read that article. 
magazine. 
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virtue of frankness ; he cries—Evil, be thou my 
good. But we may be sure that the real Satan — 
Complete evil is complete because q 
it believes itself to be good, because it thinks that 7. 
it is making the best, and facing the facts, of this 


and science have to do. 


The title of the article is ‘The Devil’s Disciples.’ 
This is its first paragraph. ‘ Paradise Lost is a 
great work, but it has dangerously misled us about 


the character of Satan. Milton’s Satan has the 


has no virtues. 


evil world. The real Satan does not say—Evil, 
be thou my good. He says:—So long as human 


nature is what it is, it is vain to attempt to make © 


it any better ; or, Since man is a fighting animal 
there can never be an end of war. He is always 
telling us to face the facts; but facts are to him 


changeless and evil; the very virtues of man can — 


be explained by his animal past, and are but more 
subtle expressions ‘of instinct. Fer the real Satan, 
and for all those who are deceived by him, there 
is no good or evil, no truth or falsehood, no beauty 
or ugliness, but only a process which deceives us 
in its very working; and the best we ean do is not 
to be deceived by it, but to see ourselves for the 
mechanical products we are.’ 


Those who assert that man is by nature a fighter 
point to the past. What man has been, they 
assume that he will be. For what man has been, 
that he is. But the assumption is unworkable. 
They do not work it themselves. They say that 
men are fighting animals, and the next moment 


they praise our soldters for their heroic self-sacrifice. | * 


If the soldiers are obeying an instinct, where does 
the self-sacrifice come in? 
worthy of praise when they fight than when they 
eat. They are less praiseworthy. For the eating 
is at least an instinct that is harmless. 


If men are fighting animals, what difference is 
there between ourselves and the Germans? ‘Both 
are fighting animals, and fight because it is their 
nature to. Yet the very people who tell us that 
we can never make an end of war because we are 
fighting animals would be the most indignant if 
they were told that there was nothing to choose 
between us and the Germans, that their sense of 
the righteousness of our cause was merely the 
fighting instinct of the herd camouflaged with an 
ethical disguise.’ 


They are no more 


eet, 
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_* They cannot have it both ways. 
_ exercise their reason to prove that there is no 
| reason in mankind ; for, when they have proved 
that, they have discredited the very process by 
which they prove it. They have discredited all 


They cannot 


their own arguments, all their own emotions, all 
their own values, and, even so, they still fail to 
convince us that there can never be an end of war. 
For, if man has such a power of self-deception, or 
is so deceived by nature for her own purposes, 
he may come to believe, contrary to all the facts, 
that he is not a fighting animal and, harbouring 
that delusion, may cease to be one. Undoubtedly 
our ethical delusions have often acted just as if 
they were facts. They have abolished slavery for 
“us ; they have caused us to band together for the 
“suppression of crime. Why, then, should they not 
‘cause us to band together for the suppression of 
warP Society will not accept from a footpad the 
excuse that man is a fighting animal; it arrests, 
‘tries, and sentences him, under the delusion that 
man is man. May it not, under the same delusion, 
establish an international power to suppress national 
-footpads ? and, when it has done so, will it not be 
just as well content with the working of that 
delusion as with the working of the no less illusory 
criminal Jaw?’ 


No doubt it is possible for a man to make him- 
‘self a fighting animal for the moment. The 
Germans have done it. They have done it for 
‘the period and the purpose of this war. When 
‘Professor Kuno Meyer was reproached with 
‘treachery and ingratitude and lying, he put the 
German view frankly. ‘You English, he said, do 
‘not understand that war is a serious thing ; we 
Germans, when we are at war, mobilize all our 
forces, moral and intellectual, as well as physical ; 


neers 10" 


Mats 


in fact, morals and intellect joyfully own them- 
selves the servants of the ultimate reality, force: — 
of course I forget my former friendship with you 
and unsay all that I have said about you and the 
Irish ; of course I tell lies knowing them to be lies ; 
we are at war; and there is no more truth or 
morals ; there is only a trial of strength. All this 
he said, or implied; and how can those who say 
that man is a fighting animal find fault with him? 
He obeys his instincts and fights as best he can, 
using those faculties which we very inconsistently 
call higher in the service of those which, with the 
same inconsistency, we call lower.’ aes 


& 


This war has happened, says the writer in Zhe : 


Times Literary Supplement, ‘not because men are 


fighting animals, but because they have sinned ; 
and if they were fighting animals they could not 
sin or be conscious of their sin. It is strange how 
those who tell us we are fighting animals do not 
see that they are preaching despair ; and that it is 
despair because we are not fighting animals. If 
all that youth had died fighting only, and blindly, 


for the pack, for ourselves, that elderly remnant of ce 


it that is left at home, how could we escape despair 
at the waste of their lives? What memorial could 
we raise to them that would not be a mockery ? 
And if a future life were possible to mere pack 
animals, how bitterly they would laugh in it at the 
spectacle of the pack commemorating their silly 
sacrifice and pretending that it was concerned for 
anything beyond its own worthless survival. But 
there is only one memorial we can raise that will 
not be a mockery to them or an expression of our 
own despair, only one in which all nations can take 
part ; a memorial that shall express our resolve for 
the future as well as our grief for the past, the 
memorial of a league of peace.’ 


other of his Epistles. 


A Aéyor. 
_ may be gathered from the following extracts. 
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The GoitGFul Sayings. , 


By tHe Rev. W. Ernest Evitt, B.A., HyTHe, KENT. 


I. 


Ir is commonly, indeed all but universally, held 
that the so-called mucrot Adyc: of the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus refer to certain Christian truths, 
which had come to be regarded as of special 
importance, had been condensed into a short form 
easily remembered, and had been perhaps gathered 
together, with others, into a collection for the use 


_and edification of believers, some of them being 


quotations from Christian hymns. This collection 


was compiled towards the close of St. Paul’s 


ministry; for there is no reference to it in any 
It is also held that in the 
five places in which St. Paul uses the formula 
muotos 6 Aoyos, he is quoting one or other of. these 
The general agreement of commentators 


Bishop Wordsworth :—‘ zucrds 6 Adyos is used to 
introduce a memorable saying . .. very appro- 
priate to a time when the Apostle would leave 
certain memorable sentences, as “ faithful sayings,” 
to be like “nails fastened by the masters of 


- assemblies, which are given by one Shepherd,” 


even by Christ Himself, the chief Shepherd.’ And 
again: ‘It is a formula used by St. Paul... in 
order to introduce some weighty and memorable 
truth. Itis to him what Christ’s preamble dyujy, 
dunv, A€yw tiv was to the Saviour Himself, but 
which no one else ever ventured to use.’ 

Dean Alford :—‘ The formula, ruords 6 Adyos, is 
characteristic of the later age of these Epistles, 
when certain sayings had taken their place as 
Christian maxims and were thus designated.’ 

Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary: — ‘Formulas 


expressing weighty and memorable truths, well 


known and often repeated by the brotherhood of 
Christians in the first ages of the Faith. They 
were, no doubt, rehearsed constantly in the assem- 
blies, till they became well-known watchwords in 
the various churches scattered over the Mediter- 
ranean provinces of the Roman Empire, and in 
these sayings perhaps we see germs of the first 
creeds of Christians.’ 

The Speaker's Commentary is very cautious, and 
says that ‘a comparison of the five passages hardly 


bears out the opinion that these Faithful Sayings — 
are always quotations from hymns or liturgical ~ 
formularies, although 1, 3, and 4 may be Christian ~ 
maxims in use in the Christian Church.’ : 
The Rev. J. D. James (in The Genuineness and 
Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles) speaks of this — 
view as ‘the unanimous interpretation of patristic © 
as well as modern writers,’ and says, ‘a careful” 
examination tends to shew that they are fragments 
of hynms and stereotyped sayings which had ~ 
become current in the Church.’ 
Archbishop Bernard:—‘In 1 Ti 3! it intro- 
duces a saying which. may well have become — 
proverbial at this stage of the Church’s develop- 
ment. In 2 Ti 2", the words which follow prob- — 
ably formed part of an early Christian hymn. In © 
the three remaining cases, it refers to some ~ 
important statement of doctrine tersely and gener- ~ 


‘ally expressed (as in 1 Ti 115 and 4%) or with ~ 


indicates a maxim whether of doctrine or practice 4 
on which full reliance may be placed. .. 

Dr. Swete, the latest writer on the subject, in — 
the Journal of Theological SS October Tony a 
takes the same view. . 

‘We may therefore conclude that scholars are- 
practically umanimous in their interpretation of the 
formula; and we have succeeded in finding no | 
suggestion of any different interpretation except 
one, which will be referred to later on, and which 
is summarily rejected by Mr. James as quite 
untenable. In the face of such unanimity it is — 
very venturesome of any one to propounda different _ 
theory. But if there are serious reasons for not — 
being satisfied with the currently received explana- — 
tion, and as that is based entirely on internal : 
evidence and not supported by an atom of proof, 
the writer hopes he may be forgiven any presump- : 
tion in suggesting an alternative interpretation. : 


4 
more detail (as in Tit 3°).’ . . . ‘A faithful saying ” 4 
: 


Il. 


Let us then look at the five passages in the light 
of the common explanation, and see what the 
evidence amounts to. . 

i 1 Tir. Turrds 6 Xoyos, kat wéons daodoyis 
dos, Ott Xpirrds “Inocots HAGev cis Tov KdcMov 


dpaptwodods cioan 
and straightforward. The ‘saying’ is linked on 
definitely to the introductory formula by the word 
6m; and it is a saying worthy of the utmost 
reverence and thankful acceptance; and there can 
| be no serious question about the fitness and 
meaning of the statement. 
ti x Ti 34 Inasmuch as neither chapters nor 
Lo stops form part of the original Scriptures, we must 
_here, and in the following passages, quote the whole 
context. ZwoOyoerar (4 yovi}) dd THs Texvoyovias, 
éov peivwow év ricret ees KA BYLAT MO jLeTa 
Botpomurys. Ilvaros 6 Adyos* et Tis emioKomis 
Opeyerat, Kahod epyou erie’. On this passage 
Bishop Wordsworth and the Speaker’s Commentary 
are silent. Bengel, Dean Alford, and Dr. Swete 
agree in referring the formula to the words that 
f follow it. Bishop Ellicott with his usual boldness 
says: ‘The Faithful Saying here refers to the 
‘wish for high and arduous work in the Church of 
Christ; and declares such a wish to be a noble 
ne. It was no doubt one of the well-known 
“sayings among the brethren of the first days and 
not improbably formed part of the liturgy,’ etc. 
Mr. James regards the application as uncertain, 
_ but inclines to refer it to what follows. Arch- 
bishop Bernard says: ‘This formula has been 
referred (e.g. by Chrysostom) to the words which 
precede, but it seems better to take it with the 
terse sentence which follows. . A maxim like 
this might well have arisen from the unwillingness 
of Christian converts to be raised to so con- 
‘spicuous a position.’ Here are two points to be 
noticed : first, there is a considerable measure of 
doubt as to whether the Faithful Saying is that 
~ which precedes or that which follows (though the 
leaning of schclars is towards the latter), for the 
~ formula is linked on to neither; and, secondly, 
can any one solemnly assert that either the pre- 
Boace or the following statement is worthy to be 
ranked as a leading principle of the Christian 
: religion, and put in the same category as the 
~ gospel message of 115? If you take the usual 
interpretation, you can hardly pass from the latter 
to the former without a feeling that you have 
dropped from the sublime to the commonplace. 
f Can one seriously imagine a congregation solemnly 
repeating again and again, as a truth of the first 
_ importance, the words, ‘Ifa man,’ etcit 
oti, rt Ti 481 4 etoéBew mpds mavra PEM pds 
_ tory, prey yeas éxovoa Cons THs viv Kal THs 


boa clans tactic 


This, all must aerce, is plain 


peddovons. 


a&vos: eis TOUTO yap Kal es Kat sveBilduclla, & ore 
yArixape ent Od Covri, ds éote curnp TavTov — 

Upon this passage 
Bishop Wordsworth again says nothing. Dean  ~ 


> / / na 
avOpwirwv, »pardtota mordy. 


Alford refers the formula to what follows, and 


remarks that <is rodro means the cwrnpia implied — 
in cwrnp ; while yap is used to explain peAAovons 
as if rucrds 6 Adyos had not been inserted. Bengel — 


Tuords 5 Aoyos Kal maons drodoxis — 


says, ‘Verbum sequens coheret per “‘enim.”’ The 


Speaker's Commentary refers it to what precedes, — 


Bishop Ellicott to what follows, calling it ‘one of < : a 


the great watchwords of the faith.’ Mr. James 


admits the uncertainty, and prefers to refer it to 


what precedes, Dr. Swete to what follows. Arch- 
bishop Bernard’s comment is: 
what the reference is. 


more natural here to understand it of the saying 


at the close of v.8 about the blessings of etoéBea. 
V.0 does not read like a familiar or proverbial 
saying; and the ydp after eis rovro seems to be © a 
Here, then, we have thesame doubt 


explanatory.’ 
as to what the Adyos is. 
be about equally divided in opinion. 
the preceding words, we may agree that they are 


Commentators seem -to 


more worthy of insertion in the collection than 2 
But the words that follow can hardly be — 
How can © 


the last. 
eee as an apophthegm at all. 
méons arodoxyns a&vos be applied to them ? 

iv, 22 Et ein 


sous éxAexTovs, va Kal abrol cwrynpias TYXxwoL THS EV 


Xpioré “Inood, perd. SdEns aiwviov. Tluerds 6 Adyos: 
ei yop ovvareBdvopev, Kat ovéjoopev «7A. Again, 
Bishop Wordsworth makes no comment, neither 


does Bengel. The Sfeaker’s Commentary and 


Dean Alford refer the formula to what follows, the “a 
latter saying that yap gives the reason for moos. — 


Bishop Ellicott says: ‘Faithful is the saying, 


namely, If we be dead, etc.:—as though he 


said, “Don’t you remember that well-known 
watchword of our own faith, so often repeated 
amongst us in our solemn pati ie the 
brotherhood meet together?” James 
inclines to refer it to what follows ; 
same, adding that ydp is a survival (in this fragment 
of a hymn) which the Apostle did not care to 
remove. Archbishop Bernard remarks: ‘Com- 
mentators are not agreed as to the reference of the 
formula here; some, following Chrysostom, hold 
that it refers to what precedes, namely, the motive 
to patient endurance set forth in v.!% And it is 


Ava TOUTO TavTo. Sropevn Sud 


oe ae the 


‘It is not certain 
On the whole it seems. 


If we prefer é & 


% 
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urged that ydép, which seems to introduce a reason 
for what has been said, necessitates this explana- 
tion and excludes the reference of mucrds 6 Adyos 
to vv.!2:15, But on the other hand there is noth- 
ing in the preceding verses of the nature of a 
formula or aphorism or quotation, and it is to 
such stereotyped phrases that miords 6 Adyos has 
reference in the other instances of its occurrence. 
And there can be little doubt that vy.!!8 are a 
quotation from a Christian hymn... . This 
fragment of a hymn is exactly the kind of “saying” 
to which the formula would apply. The presence 
of yap may be variously accounted for. It may 
actually be part of the quotation, or its force may 
be explanatory; ‘‘ For, as you remember. . . .”’ 
Here we find ourselves in the same doubt as in 


‘the two preceding passages; there is the same 


want of a clear connecting particle, and, as in the 
last, the presence of an awkward one requiring 
explanation; and the same question as to the 
suitableness of one of the two claimants for admis- 
sion to the honourable roll. 

-v. Tit 38. To get the whole context, we must 
go back at least to v.4. dre 8& 4 xpnororys Kat 
prravOpwria erepdvy Tod cwrHnpos Hav Oeod, ovK é€ 
€pywov Tav év duxatoovvyn ov eroijoapey Hels, GAAG 
kata TO avrov eos eowoev Has dia ee 
Bis Kat AVAKALVOCEWS Ilvevparos ayiov, ov 


eféyeev - pas: trovoiws dia “Inood Sponey TOU 


TwTHpos HLOV, iva dukarwhevres ™ €xelvou xa,pure 
kAnpove pot yevrnOGpev Kar eArida Lwns aiwviov. 
Iliords 6 Adyos, Kai wept tovtwy BovrAoual ce da- 
BeBaroto Gar, iva ppovrilwow kaddv épywv mpotoracbar 
ot memorevkotes Oecd. Here Bishop Wordsworth 
says: ‘The saying thus prefaced is that which 
declares the practical character of the doctrine of 
Regeneration by Baptism. They who have been 
grafted into Christ by baptism must be careful 
to promote good works.’ Bengel, Mr. James, and 
the Speaker’s Commentary refer the formula on the 
other hand to what precedes, the latter calling it 
‘this abstract of the Gospel.’ Dr. Swete refers it to 
what follows, and Dean Alford to the words dre 6 
xpnororys, etc., ‘which alone has the solemn and 
rhythmical character belonging for the most part 
to the Faithful Sayings.’ Bishop Ellicott remarks : 
‘Having in very few but sublime words painted 
our present happy state—happy even on earth, 
where the glorious promised inheritance was still 
only a hope—and having shown how that this 
blessedness was the result of no efforts of our own, 


4 


but that we owe it solely to the tender love and to 


the divine pity of oe for men, he cries out, ‘ Yes, a 
. Hearing this faithful — 


saying, thought the ald man St. Paul, my children © 


faithful is this saying.’ 


in Christ will surely be disposed to be more loyal 


subjects, more faithful citizens, more loving neigh-- 
And yet there was another reason for — 
the constant repetition of this faithful saying. — 
Men would see that they owed all their glorious ~ 
. to God’s free grace. © 
Archbishop — 
: ‘Théefaithful saying is certainly — 


bours. ... 


Christian privileges 
Therefore affirm this faithful saying.’ 
Bernard remarks 
to be found in the preceding vv.*7; it has even 
been supposed by some that we have here the 
fragment of a hymn on the way of salvation, but 
there is not sufficient evidence to confirm the 
hypothesis.’ Again, opinions are divided as to 
the reference, though they preponderate in favour 
of what precedes; but then the question arises as 
to how much of these three verses forms the muoros 
Aoyos ; all, or part; and if part, which part ? 
one passes on again confused and in doubt. 
III. 

Now let us look at the material before us. 

(a) We have five passages in which the formula 
appears: and we are almost unanimously invited to 
find the several faithful sayings in the words 
immediately preceding or following it. ; 

(4) We try accordingly to make a list of these 


-five faithful sayings, and we find to our discomfort 


that there is only one of which we can be reason- 
ably certain. : 

(c) When we have made the best list we can, we 
remain greatly dissatisfied as to the suitableness 
of some of them to have such an honourable title 
bestowed on them, either because of the form of 
the sentence, or because of the comparative un- 
importance of the subject-matter. A 


recognizable as such, and should contain a. Chris- 
tian truth of the very highest importance and 
gravity. In every case but the first we find a 
difficulty in the fulfilment of these two conditions. 

(d) We are thus asked to believe that St. Paul 


; 


Sos 
4 


; ‘faithful 
saying,’ to our mind, should be terse and easily — 


was so careless about his language as to leave his — 


readers for all time in the dark as to what he 
referred to in four out of the five places in which 


he used the formula, although he intended to call — 
particular attention to the truths concerned, as — 


being of special importance. 


direct connexion with the 


EO We are further asked to believe that we 
have in these five places maxims of supreme 
moment, held in the highest esteem by the Chris- 
tians of those days; and yet we can identify only 
one of them. 


We turn away from the subject confused and’be- 
wildered and doubting. At the very least we 
seem to have a case for further inquiry, and for 
questioning “whether the solution of the matter 
may not be found in a different direction. The 
writer ventures therefore to suggest a solution, 
which, if not capable of proof, at all events 
avoids all the difficulties, and, if it is correct, is 
‘wholly satisfactory to the Christian consciousness. 
The idea occurred to him many years ago, but it 
was only recently, when he was endeavouring to 
put it into shape, that he lighted upon an article in 
‘the Expositor, 3rd series, vol. v., by the Rev. F. 
Rendall, which forms the exception mentioned 
above, and to a considerable extent tallies with his 
own view.. Mr. Rendall entirely rejects the idea 
of a collection of faithful sayings, and translates 
Adyos, ‘the word,’ ze. ‘the preached word, Paul’s 
deposit, the Gospel as a whole, the entire revela- 
tion of the Father’s love manifested in the Incarna- 
‘tion.’ He says, ‘“ Faithful is the saying,” is an 
ejaculation coming straight from St. Paul... 

The very nature of such a sentence forbids any 
immediate context. 
The key to the meaning must be sought below the 


surface in the mind of the writer rather than in 


any particular words or phrases, ‘The word” is 
the only safe guide in the days of danger; hence 
the exhortation to keep the deposit. As he con- 
templates the various dangers and God’s love, he 
breaks out into the ejaculation.’. Mr. James, in 


his book, quotes this view only to reject it some- 


what summarily. He says: ‘Such an ejaculation 


is quite unparalleled in the other Epistles, and is 


not applicable to 1 Ti 1, where the faithful 
saying is introduced by éru’ Mr. Rendall’s view 


also seems to fail to meet the case because it does 


not attempt to account for the appearance of the 
ejaculation in the particular places where it occurs. 

While the present writer therefore holds with 
Mr. Rendall that the idea of a collection of Faith- 
ful Sayings must be abandoned, he suggests that 
there zs one Faithful Saying, and one only, which 
had come to'be known as 6 Aéyos, and this one is 
that contained in 1 Ti 1}, and linked on to the 


E 


_ Now can any one say that this is satisfactory ? - 
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formula By rt, This expression muords 6 Adyos 
had become a familiar one in the Church, or at all 
events among St. Paul’s intimate friends, and, 
whenever it was used, was recognized as referring 


to this particular truth, On each occasion on — 


which St. Paul introduces it, it is as if he said, 


‘Remember that the blessed truth that Christ. 


Jesus came into the world to save sinners is the 
groundyof all our hopes, and worthy of absolute 
confidence.’ 
symbol of the Christian’s hopes, may not this short 
sentence have become the sacred motto of the 
Christian community, embodying in the briefest 
compass the ground of their peaceful confidence ? 
Reasons in support of this theory are as follows: 

1. Ilucrds 6 Adyos means ‘trustworthy is the 
saying.’ The ‘this’ of the A.V. is not in the 
original in any of the five passages. This renders 
it unnecessary to assume that where the phrase 
occurs it must imply some specific quotation pre- 
ceding or following. 


2. There are other short sentences in these 


Epistles, which read like maxims or quotations 


from hymns or liturgies, and which are much more 


worthy to be called microti Adyo. than some of 
those supposed to be so called; and yet the term 
is not applied to them; eg. 1 Ti 31% 2 Ti 21%, 

3. On every occasion on which the formula ap- 
pears, it is in close connexion with the word cwrip, 
cdlw, Or owrnpia, either immediately before or 
after; the mention of which word suggests to St. 
Paul the sacred motto, and leads him to remind his 
reader of it, by inserting the formula ‘This ac- 
counts for its appearance on each occasion. Thus 
in 1 Ti 3}, it follows the owfjcero. of the previous 
verse, as if he would say, ‘She shall be saved. . . 
and here lies her hope, because the saying as to 
the salvation of sinners through Christ is entirely 
reliable.’ In 1 Ti 49 it is followed by ‘God, who 
is the ow77p of all men’: ‘ Trustworthy is our sacred 
motto, and we therefore are ready to labour and 
endure, because our confidence is in the Living 
God, who is our Saviour.’ In 2 Ti 2" it follows 
the cwrypias of the previous verse: ‘ That they may 
obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus; and 


our hopes for them are well grounded because 


murros 6 Adyos that Christ came to put salvation 
within their reach.’ Finally, in Tit 3", it follows 
the owripos of v.2: ‘We have the gift of the Holy 
Spirit through Christ our Saviour, so that we may 
become heirs of eternal life: our hope of this is 


As the Cross had become the sacred 
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grounded upon a rock, for mords 6 doyos that 
Christ came to be the Saviour of sinners.’ 

4. The term 6 Adyos was applied in early Chris- 
tian days to Him who is the Living Word of God. 
There would be nothing strange if it were also used 
to signify the message of messages which He came 
to leave behind Him as His legacy of love for those 
for whom He died. This could not be better or 
more simply expressed than in the ‘Comfortable 
Word,’ ‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.’ Might not this truth, the very kernel of 
the Gospel, have come to be known as 6 doyos? 
Might not this have been chiefly in the mind of 
St. Paul, when he wrote kypulor tov Adyov (2 Ti 4”)? 
It is the central truth, to or from which all the 
rest radiate. - The earthly name of the Son of God 


should save His people from their sins.’ 


heaven, as a ‘Lamb as it had been slain.’ 


meant ‘Saviour,’ and was given Him becauise ‘He 
He was ™@ 
heralded as a Saviour by the angels to the shepherds. — 
‘To seek and to save that which was lost,’ was the © 
description of His mission, as given by Himself. ~ 
He was proclaimed by His forerunner as ‘the ~ 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
And in the vision of St. John, He appears in the ~ 
midst of the throne of God, the central spot in ~ 
While 
the ‘multitudes which no man could-number’ are © 


represented as attributing their salvation to‘God ~ 


which sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb.’ — : 


The gospel truth, enshrined in these words, is 


worthy, if any truth is worthy, of being called, par 


eRe 6 Adyos. 


‘>. 


Riterature. 


THE UNIVERSE. 


- In the moral welter of the present war we need a 
doctrine of the Universe. It must include creation 
and evolution, the fact of good and of evil, the 
power and the love of God, providence and prayer, 
the life that now is and the life that is to come. 
’ We need such a doctrine. We must see life 
steadily and see it whole. It is our short views 
that produce our anguish and paralyze our con- 
solation. 

_ The Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare, M.A., Rector of 
Swerford, has recognized the need, and has offered 
at least an introduction to such a doctrine in a 
book entitled Zhe Challenge of the Universe 
(S.P.C.K. ; 7s. 6d. net). He has been impressed 
by the beauty and the falsity of that form of un- 
belief called Naturalism found in the writings of 
Mr, Bertrand Russell. Naturalism is supposed to- 
be equivalent to Agnosticism—physical science 
holding its hand because it cannot stretch it 
beyond that which is seen and handled. But it 
is more positive than Agnosticism has ever been, 
even in the hands of its most positive advocate 
Professor Huxley. It is a theory of the Universe, 
gnostic enough in all conscience and very aggres- 
sive. It means that there is no hand on the helm 
of the ship of the Universe, and that we know there 
is none. Let us eat and drink for we are all adrift 
—and assuredly driving on the rocks. 


How does Mr. Shebbeare answer? He restates — 


the old argument from design. Does that seem 


futile? Read the book. 
design is supposed to have been killed by Kant 
and Darwin. The supposition has never been 
verified. It needs restatement. Mr. Shebbeare 
restates it in three propositions. First, it is held 


by everybody that the Universe is a rational whole, E 


governed by a rational system of laws. Next, one 
of these laws is the recognition of a moral ideal— 
that such words as traitor, drunkard, swindler, cox- 


comb are uniformly regarded as terms of reproach. 


Thirdly, since we know these ideals it stands to 


reason that they are honoured in the ordering of 


the Universe. In other words, ‘if a Conscious 
Creator ordered such a world—deliberately plan- 
ning that rational beings should have a tendency 
to know what was good, and yet that their aspira- 
tions should be doomed to ultimate disappoint- 
ment—we should conceive such a Creator not 


as a God, but as a mischievous and malicious: - 


fiend.’ 

When he comes to the future life Mr. Shebbeare 
is at his clearest and best. He ends by saying, 
‘If we wish the belief in a future life to be taken 
seriously, the whole question must be handled with 
boldness. There is no attractiveness in a hope of 
heaven which ignores our real aspirations. It is 


wise, however, neither to give too free'a rein to our 
imagination, nor to be discouraged at the failure of © 


The argument from — 
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agination to deal adequately with these 
ers. The great artist, as we see in the case 
i Milton, can weld into a harmonious whole what 
tous would have seemed beforehand to be but a 
_ chaos of discordant elements. Things which have 
seemed to us irreconcilable, the artist may unite by 
a flash of his intuition. And Nature is an artist of 
“the first rank. For the greatest artists her work 
is the model. But not only are the artists her 
/ scholars and her copyists; they are also her crea- 
“tion. She produces*them from the storehouse of 
her inexhaustible resources. If we continue to use 
_the word “Nature” in its widest sense, our very 
“hopes of heaven themselves are of her making. 
Ve What, therefore, she has blended in our hopes, she 
: may blend yet more harmoniously in our fruition.’ 
e 


% 
MR. ASQUITH’S ADDRESSES. 


Speeches, like sermons, often have their vitality 
~ crushed out of them by the printing press. Not 
= 80 the Occasional Addresses of the Right Hon. 
AL H. Asquith (Macmillan; 6s. net). Mr. Asquith 

is too careful a literary artist, he is too gifted a 
' magician with words, to let everything rest upon 
and fall away with the living voice. The addresses 
4 in this volume are not political—that is why they 
- are called occasional—but they are nearly every- 
thing else. Four of them are of considerable 
length—‘ Criticism,’ ‘Biography,’ ‘Ancient Uni- 
versities and the Modern World,’ ‘Culture and 
- Character.’ The rest are shorter and slighter, but 
the very shortest is likely to live through the per- 
fection of its phrasing. The last five are personal 
A —tributes to the memory of Jowett, Campbell- 
- Bannerman, King Edward, Alfred Lyttelton, and 
Earl Kitchener. 

One of the most agreeable (it is the nearest to a 
‘chat’ that Mr. Asquith has allowed himself) is the 
address on Biography, and it is a surprise that it 

should be so conversational, for it was delivered 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. We 
shall make one quotation from it. 

‘The picture which we carry about with us of 
~ some of the most illustrious men is created, not so 
~ much by the rounded and measured story of their 

lives, as by a single act or incident or sentence 
- which stands out from the pages, whether of the 
best or of the most inadequate biography. I think 
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: it is Boswell who quotes Plutarch to the effect that 
it is very often “an action of small note, a short 


- but by himself.’” 


.chimney sweeper.” 


saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a person’s real 
character more than the greatest signs or the most — 
important battles.” It is so with Bentley, who lives 
by virtue of a single saying, to many who know | 
little or nothing of the letters of Phalaris or the — 
history of Trinity College. “It was said to old 
Bentley”—I am quoting from Zhe Zour to the 
Hebrides—“ upon the attacks against him—‘ Why, 
they’ll write you down.’ ‘No, sir,’ he replied, 
‘depend upon it, no man was ever written down 
Or take the notable answer of 
‘Bolingbroke, when it was suggested to him that he — 
should make some rejoinder to the virulent assaults 
of Bishop Warburton: “I never wrestle with a — 
Or, again (you will forgive for 
a moment, and not be unduly shocked by a bit of © 
bad language), when on the field of Waterloo, 
Lord Uxbridge, riding by the side of the Duke of 
Wellington, lost his leg, the cannon shot which 
struck him having passed first over the withers of 
the Duke’s charger, ‘‘ Copenhagen”: ‘‘ByGod, I’ve 
lost my leg,” cried Uxbridge. ‘‘ Have you, byGod?” 
was all the Duke’s reply. You all remember the 
page in Lockhart which describes how, on the 


occasion of George tv.’s visit to this city, Sir Walter 
Scott, having claimed for his own the glass in which> 


the King had just drunk his health, and reverently 
placed it in his pocket, found on his return home ~ 
that Crabbe had arrived as his guest, and in his joy 
and excitement at greeting the poet, sat down upon 
the royal present, and crushed it into fragments. 
Could anything be more characteristic of the man? 
Or —to take one other illustration from the 
memories of this place—what can be at once more 
illuminating and more pathetic than the last words 
of Dr. Adam, the head of the High School, who 
had numbered Scott himself, and Brougham, and 
Jeffrey among his pupils: “But it grows dark. 
Boys, you may go.” It is by seizing on incidents — 


like these, small in themselves, but revealing as 


with a sudden flash the heights and depths of 
character, that biography brings back to life the 
illustrious dead.’ 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. 


‘In a sermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge on January 30, 1910, Dr. J. M. Wilson, 
Canon of, Worcester, made a strong appeal for a 
fresh examination of the questions which ‘gather 
round the origin and early development of epis- 
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copacy, and the nature and degree of the sanction 
which it possesses.’ 

‘The real point’ (Canon Wilson said) ‘seems to 
some of us to be to ascertain whether history shows 
that the Episcopal Churches, Greek, Roman, 
Anglican, and others, are so exclusively the 
branches of the Catholic Church that we are 
debarred by fundamental principles from recog- 
nising the non-Episcopal bodies as true branches 
of the one Catholic Church; whether men are 
right in saying, what is sometimes stated, that we 
alone have a divinely commissioned fellowship, and 
that others have their ministry and their sacraments 
from below, that is, from human appointment. 
‘Are we justified in claiming exclusive privileges? 
—that sacramental grace is only given through 
Episcopal orders? Closely connected with this is 
the history of the prophetic order in the Church of 
the first two centuries; a charismatic ministry, 
performing all the offices of the ministry, including 
the celebration of the Eucharist, yet apparently 
without the sanction of ordination. . . . The time, 
too, would seem to have come for a re-examination 


of the subject of the Apostolical Succession ; for a 


statement of the historical evidence for or against 
the probability of the fact, and the history of the 
development of the dogmas connected with it, in 
their bearing on the grace and powers conferred in 


ordination and consecration.’ 


This sermon attracted the notice of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who wrote (apparently to the 
late Professor Swete) and suggested that a response 
should be made to the appeal. The suggestion 
was taken asa command. And under Dr. Swete’s 
direction a series of essays were prepared. These 
essays are now issued in a handsome volume with 
the title, Zssays on the Early History of the Church 
and the Ministry, edited by H. B. Swete, D.D. 


_ (Macmillan ; 12s. net). 


There are six essayists and six essays. They 
are: (1) ‘Conceptions of the Church in Early 
Times,’ by Arthur James Mason, D.D.; (2) ‘The 
Christian Ministry in the Apostolic and Sub- 
Apostolic Periods,’ by Joseph Armitage Robinson, 
D.D.; (3) ‘ Apostolic Succession: 4. The Original 
Conception; &. The Problem of non-Catholic 
Orders,’ by Cuthbert Hamilton Turner, D.Litt. ; (4) 
‘The Cyprianic Doctrine of the Ministry,’ by John 
Henry Bernard, D.D.; (5) ‘ Early Forms of Ordina- 
tion,’ by Walter Howard Frere, D.D.; (6) ‘Terms 
of Communion, and the Ministration of the Sacra- 


ments, in Early Times,’ by Frank Edward Bright-_ 
man, D.D. i 

One can see at once that the subjects were well 
chosen, and the men well chosen to write upon — 
them. One can see at once that a book contain- ~ 
ing six such essays by six such essayists must bea 
book of unusual value. It takes the study of the 
book, however, to appreciate its worth to the full. 
Each of these distinguished scholars has put his — 
best brains into the task assigned him, first into 


» 
the research that was required, and next into the — 
; 


actual writing. What the research involved may | : 
be guessed when it is seen that ten pages of the 
closest type and packed with references are required ; 
to name the Ancient Authorities. As for the — 
writing, there is a difference; each man has his — ; 
own style, but every one of the six has a style. 
What is the result? Dr. Swete Has answered ~ 
that question in his Preface, and no man could — 
answer it more fairly. He answers in six heads, of — 
which the first three are the most significant: (a) _ 
Primitive Christianity recognized no _ invisible 
Church on earth as distinct from the visible Society 
of the baptized; no self-governing power in the 
local congregation apart from the authority of the’ 
whole Body of Christ; no assured gifts of grace . 
outside the Catholic communion. (4) Bishop 
Lightfoot’s account of the origin of the Episcopate 
is reaffirmed, and the theory of a ‘charismatic’ 
ministry based upon the Didache is found to have 
no support from the passages in St. Paul’s Epistles 
which had been quoted in its favour. (c) It was 
the Gnostic peril of the second century which gave 
prominence to the principle of Apostolic Succession. 
When Gnosticism laid claim to a secret tradition 
derived from the Apostles, the Catholic Church 
replied by pointing to churches whose bishops 
could show an unbroken succession from Apostolic 
founders, which guaranteed an unbroken tradition 
of Apostolic teaching in the Rule of Truth. As to 
the bearing of this principle on the question of the 
validity of non-Catholic Sacraments we are brought 
up against a serious difference of opinion. Cyprian 
held the nullity of heretical and schismatical 


-baptism, and, by inference, the nullity of Orders 


conferred outside the Catholic Church. Augustine, 
on the other hand, held that the grace of the 
Sacraments is not nullified by errors either of life 
or doctrine on the part of the minister, since it is 
derived from Christ’s institution and power, and 
not from the human agent ; and he included Holy 


Re prneple,. but it was long before it 
While the West 


Union College of Cincinnati, has written a manual 
of Jewish Theology (Macmillan ; $2.50). He uses 
ll the sources, ancient and modern, including the 
. But he is a modern Jew. He 
rites for modern Jews. He has no hesitation in 
“rejecting the conception of the Universe found in 
the Old Testament or in the Rabbinical writings. 


aight write for the Christians, interpreting accord- 
‘to his own quite modern conception both of 
Universe and of God. 

_A clear and interesting chapter shows the process 
which sacrifice gave way to prayer as the proper 
approach: to God. But what is prayer? Dr. 
Kohler answers: ‘According to our modern think- 
‘Ing there can be no question of any influence upon 
Deity exalted above time and space, omniscient, 
nchangeable in will and action, by the prayer of 
; ortals. Prayer can exert power only over the 
relation of man to God, not over God Himself. 
This indicates the nature and purpose of prayer. 
fan often feels lonely and forlorn in a world which 
verpowers him, to which he feels superior, and yet 
which he cannot master. Therefore he longs for 
t unseen Spirit of the universe, with whom 
lone he feels himself akin, and in whom alone he 
nds peace and bliss amid life’s struggle and un- 
test. This longing is both expressed and satisfied 
‘in prayer. Following the natural impulse of his 
‘soul, man must pour out before his God all his 
desires and sighs, all the emotions of grief and 
delight which sway his heart, in order that he may 
nd rest, like a child at its mother’s bosom. 
herefore the childlike mind believes that God can 
e induced to come down from His heavenly 
. ee to offer help, and that He can be moved 


on, This was but the iene | 


e writes for the Jews of to-day, as Dr. Rashdall 


ingles the Maven te of mercy aaa abies and 


bestows upon man the beatific and liberating atc : 
The intellect may ~ 


of being a child of God. 
question the effect of prayer upon the physical, 
mental, 


declare prayer to be pious self-deception. | The 


or social constitution of man, or may 


religious spirit experiences in prayer the soaring up 


of the soul toward union with God in consecrated - 
moments of our mortal pilgrimage. This is no 
deception. © 


and death. ‘The Lord is nigh to all them that 
call upon Him, to all that call upon Him in 
truth.”’ . = 

One of the most difficult chapters to write must os 
have been the chapter on Repentance. Against — 
‘the criticism of some Christian theologians,’ Dr. 
Kohler holds that salvation is offered in Jewish 
theology to Gentiles as well as to Jews. 
what condition? on condition of repentance, pure 
and simple. There is no need for an Atonement ; 
there is no room for a Cross. Then comes the 
real difficulty. Dr. Kohler has to say, ‘No one 
can sink so low that he cannot find his way bac 
to his heavenly Father dy untiring self-discipline.’ 
Did Paul find his way back so? Did any one in 
all history ? 


BAHAISM. 


The most accessible account of the religion 
called sometimes Babism (more correctly Babiism) 
sometimes Bahaism, is the article in the second 


The man who prays receives from the - = fos 
Godhead, toward whom he fervently lifts himself, aS 
the power to defy fate, to conquer sin, misery, 


But on oe 


volume of THe EncycLop#piA OF RELIGION AND 
Eruics by Professor Edward G. Browne, of Cam- 


bridge. 
siderable volume on the subject. 


Professor Browne has now issued a con- 
He’ calls ipes 


i 


Materials for the Study of the Babi Religion (Cam- 


bridge: At the University Press; 12s. 6d. net). 
He calls it ‘Materials’ rightly, for he has not 
thought of telling us again what he himself under- 
stands by the religion of the Babis. He does 
better. He offers us the means of ascertaining its - 


‘character for ourselves, and even of writing its” 


history. The materials have been gathered by 
Professor Browne from every possible source. 


He = 


has been thirty years gathering them. The most 


amazing as well as the most amusing part of the 


history of Bahaism is its reception in America at 


the beginning of the present century ; and for that 


= 


and thirty days,” 
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episode Professor Browne spares a good deal of his 


- space, quoting newspaper articles and reproducing 


newspaper cartoons. In the end of last year 
(November 10-12, 1917) was held in Chicago the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Baha’u’llah, 
one of the disciples of the Bab and leader of the 
stronger of the two sects (Bahais and Ezelis) into 
which the Babfs were divided. But Dr. Browne 
seems to doubt if the religion Has a future even in 


~ America. 


Bahd@’u'lldh is the author of certain ‘prophecies,’ 
in one of which he predicts particular disaster to 


fall upon Napoleon ut., and in another apostro- 


phizes Germany in this way: ‘O banks of the river 
Rhine, We have seen you drenched in gore for that 
the swords of the foes are drawn against you; and 
you shall have another turn! And we hear the 
wail of Berlin, although it be to-day in conspicuous 
glory!’ Nor is Baha’u’llah the only Babf prophet. 
‘Dr, I. G. Khayru’lldh, “the second Columbus” 
and “ Baha’s Peter” as he was entitled after his 
successes in America, definitely stated in his book 


Behd’willah, originally published at Chicago in 


1899 (vol. ii. pp. 480-1), that ‘the Most Great 
Peace” would come in the year 1335 of the Azra, 
which began on October 28, 1916, and ended on 
October 17, 1917. This forecast, based on Daniel 
xii. 12, “ Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to 
the end of the thousand three hundred and five 
has, unfortunately, not been 
realized, but the paragraph in which Khayru’lléh 
speaks of the frightful war which must precede 
“the Most Great Peace” is very remarkable, when 
one remembers that it was written fifteen years 
before the outbreak of the Great War.’ 

‘In testimony of the fulfilment of His Word, the 
Spirit of God is impelling mankind toward that 
outcome with mighty speed. As the prophet 
indicated, the final condition in which peace shall 
be established must be brought about by un- 
paralleled violence of war and bloodshed, which 
any observer of European affairs at the present day 
can see rapidly approaching. History is being 
written at tremendous speed, human independence 
is precipitating the final scenes in the drama of 
blood which is shortly destined to drench Europe 
and Asia, after which the world will witness the 
dawn of millennial peace, the natural, logical, 
and prophetical outcome of present human con- 
ditions.’ 


Latimer Jackson has changed his mind in more. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. © 


The Rev. H. Latimer Jackson, D.D., gives» i 
new book the title of Zhe Problem of the Fourth (| 
Gospel (Cambridge: At the University Press ; 6s. 
net). But there are many problems that have 
gathered round the Fourth Gospel, and Dr, Jackson 
deals with more than one of them. He fears his” 
title may promise more than the book performs, 4 
but it is all the other way. Is the problem of the 
Fourth Gospel its authorship? Dr. Jackson dis- 
cusses that. Is it its relation to the Synoptics? © 
He discusses that. Is it its integrity? He dis-— 
cusses that. Is it its authority as a record of the 
life and teaching of our Lord? He discusses that © 
also. And he adds some discussion of some other ~ 
and subsidiary problems, such as the identification 
of ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 

It may be well to say that this book is to takel 3 
the place of Zhe Fourth Gospel and some Recent 
German Tradition, which is now out of print. Dr. 


respects than one, and the previous book no longer a 
expresses it! . 
Well, what is his mind now? Onthe authorship 4 
he says: ‘As we find him actually setting down — 
what Jesus thought and felt, the temptation is © 
strong to account him one whose relations with — 
Jesus had been singularly close; anyhow we are ~ 
disposed to agree that he was not so very fa 
removed from the fountain-head of informatio 
What we find it hard to say is that his Gospel “is — 
a genuine Johannine work from the pen of the — 
Apostle, who wrote from Ephesus.”’ -That is not © 
far from the kingdom of orthodoxy. If he had | 
held back his book long enough to read the four 
articles on Irenzeus contributed to THE EXPosITORY _ 
Timers this year by Professor Kennedy, he might — 
even have seen his way to enter. These articles © ; 
are in our (perhaps biased) judgment the most — 
important contribution to the Johannine problem | 
of the last decade. & 
Let us quote Dr. Jackson’s conclusion as to the ‘ 
integrity of the Gospel. ‘Whether the Beloved — 
Disciple (who is not the Apostle John) or some — 
other person be the author, the Gospel was certainly — 
not written by a tour de force; prolonged and care- 3 
ful preparation was involved; long time on the 
literary stocks, it was built up in collaboration with 
members of an inner circle. He himself ne 
published it; when first it emerged from its 
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sitory he eas in all likelihood, ares gone 
his rest ; and, when actually given to the world, 
had, so to speak, ceased to be his Gospel to 
ecome our Fourth Gospel. Or in other words, 
the original treatise of the Evangelist had been. 
‘somewhat freely dealt with—supplemented, inter- 
lated, and perhaps modified—by editorial hands, 
et so as to lend the semblance of compactness to 
he expanded work. If room must really be made 
and this is doubtful) for a plurality of redactors 
hey would differ in mental calibre and trend of 
“ thought. There is no settling the question as to 
who precisely they were, yet it may be said of them 
that, for all their diversity, they belonged to the 
Johannine school at Ephesus.’ 
,. He says emphatically, you see, that the Beloved 
_ Disciple is not the Apostle John. Who then? 
_ Most probably the young ruler who made the great 
_ refusal. That was Dr. Swete’s idea before he died. 
_ But Dr. Jackson expressed it ‘some dozen years 
ago.’ ‘Most probably,’ he now says— but the 
a probability is not very high. For that he is a real 
_ person at all is, to Dr. Latimer Jackson’s mind, 
_ ‘far from certain.’ 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASS. 


AG the people of these islands are to be divided 
‘into classes, how many classes should there be? 
Mr. R. H. Gretton seems to say three—Upper, 
Middle, Lower. Mr. Gretton, formerly Demy of 
“Magdalen College, Oxford, has written a book on 
The English Middle Class (Bell; 8s. 6d. net). By 
the Middle Class he means the merchants and 
tradesmen who are merchants and tradesmen on 
a great scale, and ona great scale grow wealthy 
and tend to grow lavish and luxurious. Only the 
_ titled aristocracy (who do not trade or grow 
_ wealthy) would be above; while below would be 
_ the vast bulk of the population ; what we some- 
times call the lower middle class together with 
the class we so absurdly speak of as the working 
class. 

_- Mr. Gretton, then, has written a history of the 
Upper Middle Class in England. It has its 
_ fascinations—for the novelist once, for the annalist 
‘now. The Empire owes much of its greatness to 


Sar 


the enterprise of that same class, and at such a 


time as this it is easy for a man (especially if he 
ES 
¢ 


sy 


can write well, and Mr. Gretton can write well) to 
on a hearing for that wonderful story of great 


Pai 


, launched the great buildings ; 


companies and great traders making themselves 
and the nation wealthy and powerful. pa 
But the nation owes more than its wealth and 
its power to the English Middle Class. It owes 
much of its art. 


It owes its great cathedrals. — 


We 


Often is the question asked, How ever was money is 
found to build those fine cathedrals and fine — 
churches which astonish the stranger wherever he _ 


goes? This is Mr. Gretton’s answer: ‘The 


English cathedrals and churches are rightly re- ee 


garded as the great glory of the English merchant. 


If we ask how they came to be built in such 7 


richness and splendour two considerations occur. 
Firstly, we see men of the Middle Class in posses- 
sion of great wealth, proud of their wealth, but still 
living in town houses which, even when they were. 
as magnificent as that of John Hall, afforded but 
limited opportunities for expense. Secondly, it is 


to be remembered that these men, keen of brain in = : 


their own affairs, energetic, ambitious, were barred _ 


from, or had kept themselves clear of, political or 
Court or diplomatic interests. Such active men 


were bound to find interests besides those of their see 


a Sy 


business pursuits, and they began to find them in — 


the direction of art. 
the energy and 

efficiency of business men turned itself to making 
the structures fine. A class which had tended to 
an amalgamation with the aristocracy would have 
had less, alike of money and of ideas, lying idle for 

such purposes. 
rather into the building of country houses or 
houses in London; their ideas would have been 


Civic pride, local patriotism, 


Their wealth would have gone — a 


frittered away upon amusing pursuits, or engrossed © : 


in the nation’s military adventures. As it was, 


men of the Middle Class reached the period of & 


established leisure with all that they had of money — 


and brains upon their hands, so to speak; and 


they found in churchbuilding an outlet for both—__ 
a gratification of their pride, and an admirable 


opportunity for justifiable ostentation.’ 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 


The Rev. James Drummond, LL.D., D.D., 
Litt.D., is a Unitarian, but you would never know — 
it. 
believe it. He has a reverence for Christ—well, 
we wish some Trinitarians whom we know had it 
in its depth and in its sincerity. He has an insight 
into the mind of Christ that gives every book he 


If you read his books only you would not ~ 


A (Lindsey Press; 8s. net) is in two volumes. 
‘first volume is an exposition of the Parables of 


Boy 


obedience, itis (may we say it ?) adoration. 


_ Virtue from the Person ; 
at interpretation because it is joy in the presence of 


phrase. 


_ His growth in knowledge and virtue.. 
- to emphasize is this: 
-_ reverent, edifying, inspiring. 


- factory History of the Church be written? 


-Church History. 
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writes the value of the literature of devotion. He 
is not concerned to grove this or that, negative or 
positive; he believes, he loves, he lives. And 
without any doubt, whether he acknowledges it to 
himself or not, it is Christ Jesus that is the con- 
trolling influence of his life and his love. 

Dr. Drummond’s new book Zhe Way of Life 
The 


Jesus ; the second is an exposition of the Lord’s 


_ Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount and others of 
the Teachings of Jesus. 


But whatever the topic, 
the exposition is always more than exposition, it is 
He 
the word gets its 
there is joy in all the effort 


sees the Person, in the word; 


One who is more than all the angels of God. 

We do not say that the theological and systematic 
trinitarian will never discover an unsatisfactory 
But he will find many more such phrases in 
the books of the modern humanitarian trinitarians, 


with their insistence upon seeing and showing every 


movement of the mind of Jesus, and every step of 
The thing 


Dr. Drummond’s book is 


AL HISTORY OF THE CHORCH, 


Within what space can a sufficient and satis- 
Within 
the space of six hundred and twenty-four crown 
octavo pages. Professor Williston Walker of Yale 
‘University has done it. And the space includes 


_ an Index of twenty pages, as well as twelve pages 


of the most accurate and informing bibliography of 
Its title is A History of the 
Christian Church (Scribner ; $3 net). 

But is itreadable? Well, it is not written merely 
to be readable. But it is written to be read. The 
first object of the author is accuracy. And he is 
accurate to the spelling of a word, not once quoting 
an Encyclopedia as an Encyclopedia, or calling an 
Encyclopedia an Encyclopedia. More than that, 
he is accurate in his estimates. For the judgment 
which an author forms of men of light and leading 
is in the event dependent on his sense of accuracy, 
the little less or the little more, an adjective or an 
adverb, making ail the difference. Dr. Walker 
has to estimate the character and influence of 


-gense of truthfulness so essential to him that h 


Augustine’s experience was now at hand. He had ; 


_ aman of learning, felt powerless to resist. 


Athanasius and ‘aie “of Galvin and ‘ner IS, 
Bishop Bonner and John Knox, and we defy n 
one to say that the characterization is inaccurate fe) 
unfair in any case. His mind is that of the schola 
—not a pedantically accurate historian (if such 
being can exist), but a scholarly historian with 


should count himself a criminal if he gave. Cesare 
Borgia less (or more) than he deserves. 
But it is readable. The short emphatic ‘sen- 
tences are at first a little trying. We must giv 
them time. But no sooner have we given way 
than the power of the writer makes itself felt. 
Every sentence tells. It is in its place in the 
paragraph, and the paragraph is in its place in the 
chapter. The demand to take time is repaid by 
the strong impression. If we have a great person 
ality with us, like Augustine, we feel that once fo 
all we are gaining a grasp of his greatness. 
_ Yes, Augustine is a good example. ‘A crisis in 


never felt more painfully the cleft between his 
ideals and his conduct. He was impressed by 
learning of the Christian profession made in old — 
age, some years before, by the Neo-Platonist — 
Victorinus, whose writings had so recently in- — 
fluenced him. A travelled African, Pontitianus, — 
told him and Alypius of the monastic life of Egypt. 
He.was filled with shame that ignorant men like 
these monks could put away temptations which he, 
~ Over- 
come with self-condemnation, he rushed into the 4 
garden and there heard the voice of a child from a 
neighbouring house, saying: “Take up and read.” 
He reached for.a copy of the epistles that he had 
been reading, and his eyes fell on the words: “ Not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying ; but put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” From that 
moment Augustine had the peace of mind and the — 
sense of divine power to overcome his sins which — 
he had thus far sought in vain. It may be that it 
was, as it has been called, a conversion to monasti- 
cism. If so, that was but its outward form. In 
its essence it was a fundamental Christian’ trans 
formation of nature.’ = 
That is a fair paragraph. This follows dceial gor 
further: ‘The secret of much of Augustine’s in- 
fluence lay in his mystical piety. Its fulle 
expression, though everywhere to be found in his 


2 
bout 400, in vehiek aa gave an ono 


his experiences to his conversion. No other 

ilar spiritual autobiography was written in the 
neient church, and few at any period in church 
It has always stood a classic of religious 
- “Thou hast formed us for ie 


hee P(r Tis good, then, for me 6 cleave 
o God, for if I remain not in Him, neither shall 
myself; but He, remaining in Himself, renew- 
And Thou art the Lord my God, 
ce Thou standest not in need of my goodness” 

ae E sought a Se! of acquiring strength 


the man Christ on ‘who is over all (oa nlsssed 
““My whole hope is 


A st put away frei me these so wed and 
efarious acts of mine. To Thy grace I attribute 
, and to Thy mercy, that Thou hast melted away 
sin as it were ice” (2’). Here is a deeper note 
personal devotion than the church had heard 


a aly sotiprehoridert! 

Ey? ’Vhe proportion of the book is one of its merits. 
' We leave the Apostolic Church at the fiftieth page ; 
-yeach the Reformation at the three hundred 
d thirty-fifth. America has the share we do not 
4ys give it; it has less than the share it some- 
es gives itself. See 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


The Rev. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph.D., D.D., 

rofessor of Semitic Languages and Old Testament 
titicism in Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
solved to give the rest of his active life, so far as 
can be spared from the work of his chair, to the 
ask of proving that the Book of Daniel is a strictly 
liable historical record. He has published one 
rge volume entitled Studies in the Book of Dantel 
Putnam ; $3.50 net) in which he discusses the 
torical questions raised by the book. This is 
followed by a Becene porume} in which will 


be acueeces ‘the Pe cicrt made sonst the book | 


- the son of Nabunaid, may, according to the usage 


on the ground of philological assumptions based on 
the nature of the Hebrew and Aramaic in which it~ 
is written’; and that by a third in which the author — 
promises to discuss ‘Daniel’s relation to the canon — 
of the Old Testament as determining the date of 
the book, and in connexion with this the silence of — 
Ecclesiasticus with reference to Daniel, the alleged | 
absence of an observable influence of Daniel upot 
post-captivity literature, and the whole matter of 
apocalyptic literature, especially in its relation’ to a 
predictive prophecy.’ oe 

It is a task of some magnitude and more 
difficulty. The historical questions alone, the 
questions discussed in this volume, are of. almost. 
inconceivable perplexity to a man who takes Daniel 
as history. 

There is, for example, the question of Belshaeear: 
How does Dr. Wilson deal with Belshazzar? This’ 
is his own summary: ‘It is shown that Belshazzar, 


of those times, have been also the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; that there is good reason to suppose that 
he was king of the Chaldeans before he became. 
king of Babylon; that he may have been king of 
Babylon long enough to justify the writer of Daniel 
in speaking of his first year as king of that city; 3 
that the fact that he is not called king elsewhere 
by his contemporaries is simply an argument from 
silence, paralleled by other instances; and that 
neither the biblical sources outside of Daniel, nor — 
the monuments, say that any man other than 

Belshazzar was last de facto king of the city of | 

Babylon. ‘In short, it is shown that the evidence | 


‘fails to substantiate the assertion that the state- : 


ments of Daniel in regard to Belshazzar are 
false.’ ee 
‘Then there is the question of Darius the Mede, 
not a whit less difficult. Professor Wilson says: — 
‘If we identify Darius with the Gubaru of the - ae 
inscriptions, there is no objective reason for deny-— 
ing the truth of the biblical statements with regard 
to him. It is shown, that Darius may have been — 
the name of a Mede; that he may have been the - 
son of a man called Xerxes (ze. Ahasuerus) of the 
seed of the Medes; that he may have reigned at 
the same time as Cyrus and as sub-king under him; 
that he could have appointed one hundred and 
twenty satraps over his kingdom, even though it — 
was restricted to Chaldea and Babylonia alone; 
that he may have had a den of lions, containing 


' under the title of Macedonia (7s. 6d. net). 
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lions sufficient to have devoured: the conspirators 


against Daniel and their families; that he could 
not have been a reflexion of Darius Hystaspis, or 
of any one, or all, of the Persian kings of the name 
Darius; in short, that, granting that Darius the 
Mede had two names (for which supposition there 
is abundant evidence from the analogy of other 
kings), there is no ground for impugning the vera- 
city of the account of Darius the Mede as given in 
the book of Daniel.’ 

One thing in the volume has perplexed ourselves. 
There is no reference to Driver's Daniel from 
beginning to end of it. Nor does it find a place 
in the long list of ‘ principal works cited’ at the end. 
We are not so much surprised at its omission from 
the list because that list is evidently incomplete. 


No Dictionary of the Bible is mentioned in it 


except Smith’s, and that only in the old edition. 
But Driver is the man to reckon with in respect of 
the Book of Daniel. His edition of that Book is 
the most scholarly and most influential of all the 
writings of those who deny its historicity. 
Wilson opens his volume with a chapter on the 
argument from silence. ‘That warns us not to think 
that he does not know the book. It is incredible 
in any case. Why, then, does he not refer to it? 
If he had answered Driver he might have ignored 
‘Farrar and many another of inferior critical calibre. 


A contribution to the study of the Balkan Ques- 
tion has been published by Messrs. Allen & Unwin 
The 
author is a Serbian, T. R. Georgevitch, D.Phil. 

The object of the book is to show that Macedonia 
belongs to Serbia, not to Bulgaria. The proofs are 
historical, ecclesiastical, linguistic. But what is 
Macedonia? According to the Bulgarians, Mace- 
donia is ‘the territory extending from the Bulgarian 
State frontiers to the Sar Mountain,.to. the River 
Drim, to the Gulf of Salonica, and to the River 
Mesta.’ And Dr. Georgevitch accepts that defini- 
tion ‘for the nonce.’ But it is not correct. 
much travel and research Dr. J. Cvijié, Professor 


of Geography at the University of Belgrade, has | 
established the fact that Macedonia extends ‘ west- | 


ward to the great lakes of Ochrida and Prespa, and 
eastward to the River Struma and, in places, to the 
River Mesta. Consequently the territorial unit of 
Macedonia would include the regions around 
Ochrida, Bitolj, Voden, Salonica, Dojran, Strumica, 


Dr 


After | 


| are again published in a single issue for the year 


_ (2s. 3d. net); Lsatak xl.-/xvi., by Principal John 


Seres, and Kavala. All else to the ene of t is 
is not Macedonia.’ 7 ae 

The book is a plea for Serbian ee 4 
present there exist only Serbian wrongs. But the b: 
time for restitution is at hand. The patient 
investigation and temperate pleading of this — 
scholarly book will not lose their reward. a 
_Dr. Georgevitch has a useful table of Serbian — 


orthography. It is worth taking a note of— a 
§=sh in English ‘ship.’ Be 4 
c=4¢s in English ‘cats.’ EG 
é=ch in English ‘ church.’ | 


é=(the same, softer ¢ in ‘nature’). 
j=y in English ‘ you.’ 

z=in French ‘jour.’ 
nj = in English ‘new.’ 

g=g in English ‘got.’ 


Thus Professor Cviji¢ would: pronounce his name 


as Tsviyit, or something near. 
& 


The Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society 


(Baptist Union Pub. Dept.; 6s. net). The first 
article, a legal study of ‘ Bunyan’s Imprisonments,’ 
by W. T. Whitley, M.A., LL.D., F.R.Hist.S., is 
of universal interest. It is admirably written and 
contains not a few facts which both correct and. 
supplement all existing Bunyan biographies, even 
that of Dr. John Brown. ‘While for the second 
time,’ says Dr. Whitley, ‘material is thus offered 
for correcting future editions of Dr. Brown’s great __ 
biography, it is with hearty appreciation of that 
work, which will remain the standard.’ 


It took the Authorized Version fifty years to 
supplant the’ Genevan Version of the Bible in 
popular use. Will the Revised Version oust the 
Authorized within that time? It was published, — 
the New Testament in 1881, the Old Testament in 
1885. Everything depends on the young. It isa_ 
better translation—more true to the original in — 
every respect—but they who use the Authorized | 
Version in youth will cleave to it in manhood. 

The Cambridge Press is doing its best for the 
Revised Version. An edition of the Cambridge 4 
Bible for Schools and Colleges is being issued 
steadily with the Revised Version as the basis of - 
the Commentary. Three volumes have just 
appeared—/oshua, by Professor G. A. Cooke, D.D. 
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“pp. Ge 6d. =. and Obadiah and 
mah, by the: Rev. H.°C. ee Lanchester, M.A. 
2s. net). 

Dr. Skinner was the editor of Isaiah in the A.V. 
dition, so in that volume the difference between 
‘the old and the new is not so great. 
_ great in the case both of Joshua and of Obadiah 
and Jonah. The former was edited by Dr. 
-Maclear—how many years ago? we can guess a 
quarter of a century, and even then it was some- 
what formal and old-fashioned. The latter was 
edited by Archdeacon T. T. Perowne, who was 
~ out of all sympathy with his brother, the general 
editor of the series, and reproduced the learning of 
his youth, the learning of a time when criticism was 
a universal horror. These books have not been 
‘te-edited, they are new books. In both cases they 

are done by scholars of the finest touch and most 
fearless truthfulness. 
ee Quite recently a new attempt has been made 
by Professor Wilson of Princeton to explain the 
- miracle in Joshua of the standing still of the Sun 
- pand Moon. How does Dr. 
He says: ‘Three explanations may be mentioned. 
ae eS An unknown poet divined the leader’s passion- 
_ ate wish that the day might last long enough to 
make his victory complete. 


i i 
?- 


= the palace of Priam (//iad, il. 413 ff.; cf. 
A xviii. 239 f., Od. xxiii. 241 ff.). But, as frequently 


be misunderstood as describing a literal fact ; so in 

the prose version here, vv. 134, 14, and in Ecclus. 
 'xlvi. 4-6. 
upon it refer to a miracle, of the same kind as the 
crossing of the Jordan and the fall of Jericho. 


some extraordinary phenomenon. occurred at the 
-yery moment when Israel needed help; a similar 


storm (Jud. v. 20f.). So Steuernagel, zz loc., Kittel, 
a Gesch. des Volkes Isr? i, p. 614f. (3) An old 
a has been attached to this famous battle. The 
ee primitive notion was that magicians by their spells 
_could cause the sun to shine, or to hasten or delay 


its ping (see yobe ili. %) and cf. Frazer, G.B., The 


‘Pan ? 
i ; 


ye 
a 


It is very: 


(2) Both the poem and the comment 


"providence was seen in the hail (v. 11), and in the | 


popular incantation, used in times of solar eclipse, |, 


Cooke deal with it? | 


Magic len i. pp. 311 ff.) ; here we have a belief nie 
natural religion taken up into the higher level of - 
Israel’s faith. So Thackeray, /7S xl. p. 531f. 
Of these, the first explanation, which is that of 
Dillmann, Bennett, etc., appears to be preferable.’ 


A medical missionary in India, the Rev. James 
M. Macphail, M.D., has occupied his spare time in 
writing a biography of Asoka. It is published in 
Dr. Farquhar’s series ‘The Heritage of India’ 
(Oxford Press; 1s. 6d. net). Careful research 
work and reserve in writing are the features of the _ 
series and of this volume. We can depend upon | te 
the last word being said, and we see that it is well 
said. As the best scholarship demands, there is 
full liberty of appreciation. Yet here and there 
criticism recognizes a weakness in the character Be 
and in the code of the great emperor. ee 

‘It has been claimed for Asoka’s code that in” i 
the regard it paid to the prevention of cruelty to 
dumb animals it exceeded anything that even 6 
Christian legislation has yet accomplished. Allow- . 
ance must be made, however, for the influence of © 


_ the Hindu doctrine of re-incarnation, and aspen ; : 


| 
| 


The language is | 
_ figurative, and no more implies a miraculous inter- 
ference with the course of nature than the fine | 


happens, the figurative language of poetry came to | 


of the doctrine of ahimsa which was current in | 

India even before the time of the Buddha. Ithas 
been traced back to the Upanisads in thé seventh — 
century B.c., and it was made the main article of 

their creed by the Jains. Its influence has not — 
been exclusively or invariably beneficial When — 
vermin are preserved alive in time of plague, 
although it is known that they are means of a 
spreading the disease, while starving children are = 
left to die in time of famine, it is manifest that a 
sense of proportion has been lost and the principle | 2 
of humanitarianism perverted. The “curative 

arrangements for beasts” no doubt included _ 
institutions like the pinjrapol, or asylum for — 


_ animals, but these institutions were founded by 2 


_ What actually happened we cannot tell, and all . 
attempts at a physical explanation are vain; but | 


the Jains and are still maintained by them in 
many parts of India. Hamilton’s description of a 
pinjrapol he visited at Surat in 1820 might be 
written bya visitor of to-day. He describes it as” 
the most remarkable institution in Surat. Any 
animal with a broken limb or disabled in any way 


' was admitted without any regard to the caste of 


its owner. Among the inmates there had been a 
tortoise which was known to have been there for 
seventy-five years. There was a special ward 
for “rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin, — 
for whom suitable food was provided.”’ 


Ap TE aor ad 
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- handsomely. 


Mr. Ramsay Muir, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Manchester, has written three 
books which ought to be read in succession. The 
first is Vationalism and Internationalism, the 


‘second is Zhe Expansion of Europe, the third is 


National Self-Government. Together the three 
books form a general survey of the development of 
the main political factors in the modern history of 
Europe. Of The Expansion of Europe a second 
and enlarged edition has appeared (Constable : 
Its appearance gives Professor Muir 
the opportunity of setting himself right with the 
President of the United States. In the first 
edition he let himself go a little concerning those 
who sit on the stile. For he felt, as many more 
of us felt, not knowing all that was in President 
Wilson’s mind, that America was looking on com- 


_ fortably and commercially while other democracies 
_ were struggling with the common foe. 
President Wilson with America at his back entered 


When 


the war, Professor Muir’s attitude was altogether 
changed. And in this edition he makes amends 


Whatever else he is, the Bishop of London is 
a preacher. 


not concerned with preserving them. If he has 
been able to publish a volume of war sermons 
under the title of Rays of Dawn (Wells Gardner ; 
3S.) it is because some one in his audience 


; happened to take them down in shorthand. 


Yes, the Bishop of London is a preacher. He 
has a message every time, and every time he 
delivers it. He speaks with Pauline simplicity, 
boasting about the great audiences he had here, 
there, everywhere. He was delighted with them: 
they were delighted with him. And the sermons 
have the preacher’s joy in them yet. They can be 
read with great delight in this delightful volume. 


The reader of short stories, tired with the 
effort of the British and American story-writer to 
invent new situations and develop new plots, will 
welcome the simplicity of those Indian stories of 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore which have been trans- | 


lated from the Bengali, and published under the 
title of Mashi, and other Stories (Macmillan ; 
5s. net). The young Brahmin’s fancy is caught 


And like all great preachers he is | 
concerned only with preaching his sermons, he is | 


Study of Philosophy (Macmillan; $1.60). 


‘books ‘for further study’ and one of books ‘for — 


by a fair face, and he follows it to the father’s © 
house, asks the daughter, and discovers on his — 


anagiter indeed, but not the fair yee haul 
seen. The fair face enters, after the weddit ‘4 
ceremony is over, to see the bride. Addressing her @ 

he discovers that she is deaf and dumb and brain- 
less—a fair face and no more. He accepts his 
Leah gladly. Such are the stories. Their char: 
is due partly to the scenery, been to the surprise 
of Indian social life. wipe 


a 


Professor Walter T. Marvin, of Rutgers College 
in the United States, is best known in this country 
as yet by his articles in THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGION AND Eruics. He ought now to become 
known by Zhe History of European Philosophy 
which he has written as an introduction to the 
It is 
a well-conceived book and well written. Without 
the forbidding aspect of the ordinary students’ 
manual, it yet has the student ever in mind, 
furnishing him with brief clear comment, and at 
the end of each chapter with a list of literature for 
further study. There are two lists indeed, one of 


more extensive study.’ This is a feature of the — 
manual that is of utmost value. For not only -is 

the choice made competently, it is also up to date. 
There are books which must always be recom- — 
mended ; of other books Professor Marvin ‘prefers 
the most recently published. 


There is just one thing on earth that everybody 
knows all aboat. And there is just one thing on 
earth that nobody seems to know anything about, 
And it is the same thing. It is education. Why 
do all men and all women know all about it? 
Because they have themselves been educated, and 
they have seen how it should be done, and how 
it should not be done. And why does nobody 3 
seem to know anything about it? Because every- 
body’s ideas contradict the ideas of everybody else, 
and there are no acknowledged principles at work. 

Is Professor George Ransom. Twiss able to 
reduce the chaos to order? He tries hard. And 
he has tried long. He is State High School — 
Inspector and he is Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Education in the Ohio State Universi 


manuals. Now be has written his great book. Tt B: 
is A Textbook in the Principles of Science Teaching — 
Ce It is a large book; it is equipped _ 


prin ples in Education and applies ern’ in 
ail to all the leading branches of Science, thus 
ringing scientific ‘education ‘under rules that are 
ese and that have actually produced good 
Its. Now what is good for science, physical 
ce, is good for all kinds of knowledge. It is 
od for Bible Class work. It is good even for 
. e Prayer Meeting. Cana preacher be tao much 
th a teacher? Only if he is a bad teacher: Only if 
has no method in his. teaching. Let the teacher 
ay Such a book : as —_ is and let him work byi it. 


Denney, D.D. (Marshall Brothers ; 3s. 6d. net). 
does not wish it to stand between us and a. 
larger biography, and it will not do so. It is an 
dmirer’s personal tribute of admiration. Others © 
ave already written here and there and recalled 
mpressions of the great teacher. Mr. Walker 
hers some of these impressions into his book. 
us the Rey. Robert M‘Kinlay, M.A., writes: 
One thinks of him pre-eminently as the great 
exponent of the Cross. Many of his comments on 
subject are simply unforgettable. He was 
aking once of the tendency of some Protestants 
minimize the Cross. ‘If I had the choice,” 
id he, ‘‘ between being such an one and a Roman 
atholic priest, I had rather be the priest lifting up 
the Cross to a dying man, and saying, ‘ God loved ~ 
like that/’” It was said with such a quiet intensity 
- that it burned itself upon the mind ineffaceably. 


holic accretions to the Cross. He maintained 
t even in the Mass human souls found the 
virtue of the Cross. Then he added, ‘‘Gentle- 
n, the Cross is such a pene that even when you 
y it, you bury it ative.” The very ground 


1 thrilled, and said, in heart if not in speech, 
ow Peet is es. This is none other 


Bi active Waster booklet, attractive within 


n | Herman, the: author oF one sof re. Best mes 


| essays are on the subjects on which essays - 


‘strengthened his love for Italy, and with his love 


5 than iin Sea has been written by Mrs. E. 


Mysticism. Its title i is The Glory of the Risen Lord 
eee & Scott; 1s. 4d. net). ¢ 


- From Hour to Flour : Essays for Odd Mo 
by R. M. Lucey (Kegan Paul; 3s, 6d. net). 


been written since essay-writing was invented- 
Work, Authorship, Words, Friendship, Town 
Country — these are some of them. _ And 


novelist to achieve originality. The things said 
those familiar topics are the things that have bee 
said from the beginning. And yet the book | 
entirely enjoyable. One who opens it is quite 
to go on reading it. What is the secret? 
likely the author’s sincerity, and that quality 
character which Wordsworth calls not too wise < 
good for human nature’s daily food. a 

Of course you dissent here and there. — 
essayist would have all books bound in vellum 
calf. Why? ‘As the shepherd knows his 
and misses one that strays from the fold, In wo 


me from its becromed corner.’ Boke is 
the end that would be defeated. We have 
such a library. The late Principal Alfred 

possessed it. NN: Sg ave 


Another edition, this time cheap ana for’ the 
present moment, of Alexander Robertson’s The 
Papal Conquest, has been issued (Scott ; 2s. net’ 
Dr. Robertson’s long residence in Venice has 


for Italy goes steadily his distrust of the Poe ani 
his policy. 


‘A valuable contribution to the study of 
Evangelism—a study of much pressing importanc 
at this tithe—is Zhe Evangelistic Work of the 
Church (S.P.C.K.). It is the Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Third Committee of Inquiry in connexiol 
with the National Mission. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has begun the issue of a new series of small books 
to be called ‘Texts for Students.’ The general 
editors are named: Caroline A. J. Skeel, D.Lit. ; 
Hy J. White; D:D: ; J. P. Whitney, B.D., DG. 2 
The first number is due to Dr. White. It is 
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Select Passages from Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Dio Cassius, illustrative of Christianity in the 
First Century (3d. net). The texts are beautifully 
printed, with faultless accuracy, and followed by 
all the various readings. Dr. White does not 
accept the genuineness of the reference in Josephus 
to. Christ, but he says, ‘There are quite inde- 
pendent critics who still uphold the authenticity of 
the passage as it stands.’ For further study he 
recommends Thackeray’s article in the Déctionary 


of the Bible and Hart’s The Hope of Catholic 


Judaism. ‘The article by Niese, the Editor of the 
Works of Josephus, in THE ENCYCLOP&DIA OF 
RELIGION AND Eruics, with the special discussion 
of this passage in an additional note by Gray, is 
however more useful and up to date than anything 
else. 


The way of that body of men and women who 
are ‘workers’ in London are not as the ways of 
other parts of the great society machine. And the 
book 
described (Simpkin; 2s. 6d. net) is plentifully 
stocked with surprises for the rest of the world. 


__ It appears in the form of a diary. Here is one 


Thursday’s entry : 

‘ Thursday.—Is it not a i tate that women’s 
clubs are notorious for bad service? Being accus- 
tomed to domestic affairs, women, one would 
think, should get the best club service in the 


world. Women’s clubs should be the despair and 


in which their Mind and Manners are | 


envy of men. But not at all. 
friction at women’s clubs. 

waitresses, in particular, may be said what used to 
be said of the policeman (until he came under the 
control of the specials”): ‘‘There when never 
wanted, when wanted never there!” The very 
bells seem to have been degraded from use. to 
ornament. ‘The catering at women’s clubs is also 
somehow or other a failure: usually, it is like 
travelling steerage. And as for the drinks: I 
might have abluted in the warm soda the other 
evening. Why, three times why? My temeri- 
torious reply is that women are not, and never 
may be, really at home in clubs, for the simple 
reason that clubs are men’s device.. _Women worry 
clubs, and clubs, in revenge, worry women. 
vain they try to behave like men: 
Few clubwomen can order a whisky without 
becoming familiar or haughty with the waiter. As 
easily might a man choose ribbons with his, wife’s 
maid without losing caste. The line between 
familiarity and haughtiness is seldom discovered 
in a women’s club. A man told me yesterday that 
his only souvenir of one of these institutions was 
of hearing a member invite a porter to play 
billiards with her; while, on the other hand, I have’ 
frequently heard club servants being ‘‘rowed” to 
humiliation—and all about nothing. The extremes 
alternate. At one moment the servants are bosom 
friends: the next they are targets.’ 
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Audging. 


By THE Rev. W. M. Rankin, B.D., GLascow. 


To ‘judge’ means primarily to divide and separate, 
to pick out men (like those in Homer), for their 


good rather than their bad qualities, to decide on 


a course of action (Ac 201°), and in a formal 
sense to determine one’s degree of guilt—a sentence 
which properly belongs to God. There is no 
faculty we more commonly exercise than judgment, 
or whose use is more difficult. ‘There are more 
men whose works one can praise than there are 
whose judgment one can trust’ (Paget). Judging 
is a fine art involving constant practice and essential 
to moral and Christian training (Phil 11°, He 514), 
Amiel, with characteristic refinement, gives the | 


following definition : ‘To judge is to see clearly, to 
care for what is just and therefore to be impartial 


still, to be impersonal’ (Journal, Eng. tr., p. 60). 
The cure for the Pharisaic tendency on this subject 
did not escape Thomas 4 Kempis: ‘In judging of 
others, a man laboureth in vain, often erreth, and 
easily sinneth, but in judging and examining him- 
self, he always laboureth fruitfully’ (Zmitation, Bk. 
Roche Mv 


parties, Jesus refrained from judging (Lk 1218, 
Jn 812), 


Of the waiters and 


In- 
it goes wrong. — 


—more exactly to be disinterested—more exactly 


It is significant that on two occa-— 
| sions, when His opinion was sought by interested — 
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From the library to ee 
the kitchen everything seems to be squeaking with 
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“Tue DirFicuLty OF JUDGING. 


oe little consideration shows how dangerous is 


_ experience 
~ (1) Our judgments are often the outcome of 
Pignorance, and of a partial and untrustworthy 
4 character. Johnson observed that this one-sided- 
mess was a principal source of error, and that, 85 
when fortune-hunters ‘came to possess the wives 
and their fortunes together, they began to suspect 
; they had not made. quite so good a bargain’ (Lye, 
_ Globe ed., p. 219). The saying ‘to know all is to 
excuse all,’ may tend to confusion, but it discounts 
- those confident and sweeping strictures that are 
a tolerable only in the young. Experience proves 
3 the difficulty of arriving at just conclusions and of 


‘cae 
disentangling the web of motives and temptations. 


3 - ‘We appear to know a great deal of one another, 
and yet if we reflect, what a vast system of secrecy 
@ the moral world is’ (Mozley). This fact should 
temper our judgments (‘Then gently scan your 
brother man’), and enforces the obligation to be 
‘reserved in speech’ (Wordsworth, Poems on the 
_ Naming of Places, ‘Point Rash-Judgment’). So 
_ shrewd an observer as Scott said: ‘I distrust, even 


4 


in very humble cases, our capacity for judging our | 


neighbour fairly’ (Lockhart’s Zif, ch. Ixxxiv.). In 
the same vein Ruskin could hardly judge Turner, and 
at the end of his work on the great master, found 
himself ‘more and more helpless to explain his 
errors and sins’ (Modern Painters, Pt. ix. ch. xii.). 
(2) Our judgments also suffer from our das in 
_ forming them. We are prone to take a prejudiced 
view of persons (‘ Personarum acceptio,’ Bernard), 
_ and even to look at principles through a distorted 
medium. Carlyle, with generous insight, furthered 
the appreciation of German literature, but the 
critic of one nationality seldom does justice to the 
people and productions of another. Schleiermacher, 
in the first of his famous Discourses on Religion, 
a extolled the piety of his countrymen but did not 
flatter Englishmen—those ‘proud Islanders’ who 
__ had bartered their spiritual faculty and tried every- 
thing by its market value (eden, Eng. tr., p. 9). 
- Pessimists, like Schopenhauer and Byron, are in- 
capable of passing reasonable judgments, and recall 
nothing better in thinking of mankind than the 
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centea saying of ‘Bias, ‘The mass is_ bad! 
‘Macaulay, ‘whose judgment of a political situation 


was as superb as his judgment of personal character 
was weak’ (S. R. Gardiner), is a brilliant instance 


of the extent to which most men are ruled by their 
Few can do justice to rival views, 
HNOF 

Pelagian would have given St. Augustine a good — 
no Puritan would have spoken well of — 
‘Archbishop Laud’ (Liddon), Scott did not venture — 
to write the Life of Queen Mary, as his ‘opinion’ 
This was sound 
In estimating men and movements, it _ 


preferences.. 
and hold the balance evenly and fairly. 


character ; 


was not at one with his ‘feeling.’ 
judgment. 
is fair to remember their mixed character and to 
discover, as far as we can, the positive good in 
their influence and the secret of their efficiency. 


(3) Not less disqualifying than ignorance and : 
bias is our zcomsistency in attacking faults that are — 


as conspicuous, if not more glaring, in ourselves. 


This is the point of our Lord’s warning against the _ 
judging or critical temper, although it is foolish to. 
argue that this saying (Mt 7!) forbids “the — 


function of the judge who sits in a law-court to 
weigh and set forth evidence. 


fault which resembles a ‘beam’ in our own eye. 


We exaggerate the 
trifling fault which is no bigger than a ‘mote’ in — 
our neighbour’s eye, and overlook the more serious’ 


Criticism of this kind is a species of self-exposure, 


and convicts us of the hypocrisy of reforming — 
others when we should be improving Ours 


We are curiously blind in this region of criticism. 
‘I have noticed that the sins to which men are 
specially sensitive in others are precisely the sins 


to which they are themselves most inclined’ _ 
We are chafed by the vanity or pride of 


(Dale). 


those we encounter, and fail to see that our own > 


manner is more offensive. 
better example: 
candid in excusing the faults of others ; 


others is usually the easy neglecter of his own’ 
(Life, by J. H. Davies, p. 125). On the other: 
hand, the tendency to morbid and minute self- 


Richard Baxter offers a 
‘He was severe to himself, but — 
whereas 
the busy inquirer and censurer of the faults ee 


gy: 


Ke 


examination may lead to the opposite extreme: 


‘It is easy to lapse from scrupulousness about 


one’s own conduct into Pharisaism about that of 
others’ (Denney, on Ro 144, Exp. Gk. Test). 
The advice which Shakespeare puts into the lips 


of the king on the death of Cardinal Beaufort is — 
~seemly and wise: 


‘Forbear to judge, for we are 
sinners all’ (King Henry VJ., Pt. u. Act ill. Se. 3). 


x ", 


first sifting them ! 


and comprehensive. 


If. 
THE Duty oF JUDGING. 


‘We are always judging,’ says Dean Church, and 
within limits it is an inevitable and salutary func- 
_ tion, effective in exposing evils and as an instrument 
of moral progress. We proceed to state some 
qualifications for this necessary task, that control 
the healthy and legitimate exercise of judgment. 

(1) Intellectual clearness.—There is a real though 
ever-changing standard which ordinarily guides us 


and is roughly expressed in ‘public opinion’; or 


as Pascal puts it, ‘A wise man will have some 
‘thoughts in the background, by which to judge of 
everything.’ We are thus able to distinguish 
between right and wrong, true and false. It is 
important to have this guiding line in forming our 


i judgments, for otherwise they will fail in convincing. 


Carlyle’s Abbot Samson was one of the justest of 


__ judges, because he ‘insisted on understanding the 


case to the bottom.’ Truth should not be left in 
a Haze but ascertained, as in the case of the 
Scientist, after honest and patient inquiry. How 
many harmful stories are circulated, and cruel 
judgments repeated, because we never think of 
‘The only principle to bear in 
mind,’ in discussing friends and individuals, ‘is 
the principle of justice’ (Benson) ; and this implies 
that we should not mistake the part for the whole, 
and that we should make our judgment candid 
Coleridge summed up this 
_ quality of judgment in his description of Dorothy 
Wordsworth: ‘Her information various, her eye 
watchful in minutest observation of nature, and 
_her taste a perfect electrometer.’ It makes all the 


we go by our watches, and in giving our judgments 
whether we are guided by fixed standards and rules 
(Pascal). 

(2) Moral independence.—All of us are influenced 
by the spirit of the age, but we are not, therefore, 
absolved from the duty of making*up our own 
minds and choosing the course we judge best. 
We are not meant to be echoes of each other, but 
to think and decide for ourselves. The claim to 
be independent and responsible comes with force 
from the great apostle of Christian liberty, and his 
courage in taking his own line, and in writing his 
exhortations, justifies the remark that ‘St. Paul 
has done more than any other writer in the N.T. 
to rouse and guide the Christian judgment’ 
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difference in giving our impressions of time whether — 


(Liddon). ; Pies who boldly set them: ves 
against the tide of popular opinion, and succ 
raising the moral standard around them, are abused _ 
in their own generation and admired in the next. 
We judge the stature of men as we discern the ~ 
height of mountains, by viewing them from a 
distance. ‘The days that come after are the wisest 
judges’ (“Apeépat 6 éxidouro. Mdprupes copdratot : 
Pindar, Olymp. i. 53-54). Those who take the 
risks of moral igen ecthip are like the thinkers and _ 
poets who usher in a new era, and créate the ; 
opinion which ultimately judges them. It is a ; 
necessary service. ‘The rectification of moral 
judgments is one of the most important elements 
of civilization; it is upon this that the possibility of © 
moral progress on a large scale chiefly depends’ 
(Lecky). The determination of Lincoln to fight | : 
slavery in America, and the courage of John — 
Bright in denouncing the Crimean War, are land-— 
marks in political history, and illustrate virtues 
that cannot be bought or sold. Such independent — 
and original exercise of judgment, in the hour of © 
crisis, tests manhood and is the fruit of moral 
inspiration—‘ Trust thyself: every heart vibrates 
to that iron string’ (Emerson). Where one teats: ae 
others will follow. 

(3) Jmaginative insight.—The failure of many 
of our judgments is due to the lack of this insight, < 
and of the sympathy that goes with it. It is a 
especially valuable in social life and in the field of 
history. In the absence of this peneaete and ~ a 
in judging ‘according to appearance’ (Jn 724), — 


we forget the hidden fund of goodness and resist- 


ance that keeps the tempted from reckless visa 
We may shrink from condemning those whose 
‘cards in life’ are so bad, and who from the start — _ 
are heavily handicapped. This safeguard in em- > 
ploying the weapon of judgment is equally useful : 
to another class. The historian surveys a vanished 
scene, separated from him by centuries. Without = 
a vigorous effort of the imagination he cannot 3 
restore the long-faded picture, or place himself _ 4 
alongside the characters and events he seeks to. 3 
portray. It is thus he strives to apportion praise es a 
and blame fairly, and in accordance with standards = 
that have since disappeared. ‘No one would a 
judge the actions of Charlemagne or of his con- 3 

> 

a 


temporaries by the strict rules of nineteenth. — 
century ethics’ (Lecky). Still further, our imagina-_ 3 
tion transports us to the past in the hope of - = 
illumination for our ‘Present duties and problems. 7 


inquiring oe hig cee aed, atte 
nance: way ° seed difficulties similar to - 


Being eon to sdeene as now, I seek 
ice: judged once, well or ill, some other Pope.! 


e grow wiser, that i is, by comparing the past and 
he piesent, by putting ourselves in the pe of 


Gina: uninstructed judgment. _ 
oo Christian Uaeeg —There are anticipations 


David’s fanieds. on Saul and Teathan 
S 5 110-27) isa pure and exquisite embodiment 
the charity that ‘taketh not account of evil’ 
d that does honour both to its author and to its 
scts. Horace, who deals lightly with our virtues 
d vices, saw the wisdom of judging men charit- 
_ably and the absurdity of denying our own faults in 
attacking those of ourneighbours. To find ‘soften- 
ing phrases’ will at any rate promote pleasantness 
paved feeling. 


- So if one friend too close a fist betrays, 
ae us ascribe it to his frugal ways. 
- (Sat, i. 3, Mariin’s Cee f)s 


race’s = qhethod contains the secret of making 
nd keeping friends (‘ Haec res et jungit, junctos et 
_servat amicos,’ line 54). It was the wise maxim of 
Francis de Sales: ‘If an action may be considered 
n more lights than one, always choose the most 
vourable.’ iter all, the work of criticism: is 


4 The Rte and the Book, Works, x. pp. 64, foll. 
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: rencsing in the Swentiet§ Century. 
-UP-TO- DATENESS. 


5 By te Rey, JoHN Epwarps, WAKEFIELD. 


oi Pag appropriate, up-to- date. Just as 
‘the industrial world old tools and old machines. 
thrown to the scrap heap, and old methods 


severest critic. ‘He would not make his judgment 
blind? (In Memoriam, C. xcv). Likewise, in morals 
we are not to be indifferent to truth. We ma 
full justice to the extraordinary virtues of Char 
Lamb, while not abstaining from condemnin 
weakness (Benson). Yet most of us, if we | 
go through life again, would probably blame 1 
and praise more. ‘A couple of generations ago 
the classical tutors of Cambridge, it is said, w 
never give a word of praise to a piece of transl 
or composition, however much they admired 
(Souter). This icy demeanour may brace 
academic atmosphere, but — more wa 


young, who are struggling in the arena fog 
world. Truth does not win or shine unless 
spoken and conveyed in the tone and medi 
kindness (Eph 41°). To spend our power. 
criticism and judging is to spoil the joy, and to 
miss the wine, of life. ‘I am much more appre 
hensive than long ago of the odiousness — 
danger of the sin of pride. I am much 
sensible than heretofore of the breadth ani 


selfishness, and therefore have written so 
against it; ae of the excellency and neces: 


Aeoibeles as ourselves’ (Basten Life, p. oe eo 
To expel from our judgments and from society the 
Pharisaic leaven, and to work towards the Christian 


tolerance, meHeRe ss, and its inexhaustible virtu 


(fin/23°? 1.0713) 


Stwy. 


discarded for the newest appliances, so. with th 
pulpit—old things must go! ke 
Of old things all are over old, 
Of new things none are new enough, 
And of old things the pulpit is said to have a great 
monopoly. 
This criticism is no doubt one-sided and ie = 
but is so frequent and insistent that preachers are 
in danger of thinking that they may become mere 
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‘fossils in a theological cabinet.’ We may therefore 
wisely inquire what is meant by up-to-dateness ; 
and try to discover what the epithet really stands 
for when applied to preaching. Its meaning is 
clear enough in the realm of fashion, or business, 
or even philosophy; but it needs the most careful 
examination and definition before we can use it in 
relation to preaching. 

The quality of up-to-dateness is often claimed 
for those who copy the methods of. the most 
sensational press-agents, and by advertisement in 
the Saturday evening newspapers commend their 
wares by catchy or slangy titles. Frequently, how- 
ever, their utterances have nothing up-to-date about 
them except the ludicrous headline, and in theme 
and treatment are beneath the dignity of ordinary 


- pulpit discourse. 


Up-to-dateness in pulpit method does not mean 
merely echoing popular cries, or using modern 
slang phrases for pulpit themes; nor does it con- 
sist in sharing the capricious moods of the crowd, 
or playing to the gallery. Such devices have no 
place in the Christian Church. It does mean that 
the preacher finds and uses arresting, vivid, and 
appropriate themes, and utters his message in 
modern, forceful, and picturesque language. Three 
things are really necessary—preaching should be 


- timely—timeless—and arresting. 


1. Preaching must be ¢me/y. Up-to-dateness 


means finding and proclaiming che message for the 


day. Years ago a lecturer addressing ministerial 
students urged them in their choice of passages of 
Scripture for public reading to select the true 
message for the day. The counsel was wise—and 
should be taken seriously to heart by the modern 
preacher. . 


So much of the preaching of to-day seems to be preaching 
to yesterday, or preaching about yesterday. It does not 
touch as it ought the contemporary life, and grapple with its 
problems, its duties, its difficulties, its dangers. There 
is in consequence a sense of unreality about it, a foreign- 
ness, a far-away-ness; and to men who are of necessity 
pre-occupied with the exigencies of contemporary life, it is 
not helpful preaching.? 


The preacher is a messenger and must have a 
message. He is not before the people merely to 
say something, but has a definite and certain 
message to deliver, a message from the Great 
Master—the Great King—whose commission he 
holds. Only as that message is grasped and 

! David H. Greer. 
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understood will it be a real message to the men _ 


and women listening to him. It must never be 
monotonous or dull, but as varied as their needs, 


as rich as their requirements demand, and if | 


rightly uttered will come to them with all the force 
of a living message and with the authority of the 
Master behind it. Thus it will be characterized 
by zimeliness: meeting the need of the present 
hour. 


I have sometimes fancied that our sermons were prepared 
on the assumption that the Man in the Moon will be the 
only person present. The questions we discuss are not 
human questions ; the problems with which we deal are not 
human problems; the language we speak is no human 
language. It may be lunar, I am not sure. But, however 
that may be, it is all addressed to the Man inthe Moon. 

Think of Thomas Chalmers. The most sensational dis- 
covery of his life was the discovery that for more than twelve 
years he had been preaching sermons at Kilmany that bore 
no relationship whatever to the actual lives of the people to 
whom he ministered. For more than twelve years the 
parish minister of Kilmany had been preaching to the Man 
in the Moon! Then came the great awakening. Chalmers 
was seized by sudden illness. During his convalescence his 
mind underwent what he himself called a great revolution, 
He found the Sane . .. It is difficult to read with dry 
eyes his own telling account of that great transformation. 
In due time he returned to his pulpit. The people were 
electrified. The minister was no longer preaching to the 
Man in the Moon; he was preaching to the men of 


Kilmany !? 


The preacher must treat the great evangelical truths in the 
light of present-day knowledge and conditions ; his message 
must make itself intelligible to society with all its new facts, 
experiences, and conditions. To enable him to do this the 
preacher must be familiar with the great teachings of science, 
and must carefully study all that the scientist can teach him 
concerning the new facts and teachings of nature ; and thus 
enrich his sermons with new and forceful illustrations and 
analogies, and thus make his teaching more authoritative to — 
the people of his own generation.? 


2. Preaching should be characterized by ¢7me- 
lessness—the message must have behind it the 
truth and authority of God. Its timeliness will 
depend largely on its timelessness. 

The preacher is a man with a vision—and a 
burden, as well as a message, His business is to 
make the vision which has dominated him real 
and vivid to his hearers; to reveal to them the 
glory of the everlasting gospel and the radiant 
vision of the abiding Saviour. This will be im- 
possible unless he is in vital relation with Christ 
and enjoys frequent and hallowed communion 
with Him. Nothing save the fundamental truths 

2 ¥,W. Boreham. 3 W. L. Watkinson. 
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Of | spe’ can give. timelessness to, eae as 


eT 108 e who are e tempted to think that the royal 


Salitical or literary world rather than in the old 
yet ever new gospel will do well to listen to Dr. 
_ Paget’s advice to the younger members of his own 
ss profession. He suggests that while they ought to 
give careful attention to general reading and 
mental culture, they should not unload their 


artistic opinions on their patients. 
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___ The proper field for culture seems to be among those who, 
_ not having much the matter with them, enjoy talking. But 
- not all, even of these, enjoy listening. I know of one who 
g said to a friend, ‘I don’t want my doctor to talk to me about 
the National Gallery,’ which is a shrewd saying, and has 
taught me to avoid all such dangerous topics. Anyhow, 
people who are seriously ill care no more for preciosity in us 
than for gold-dust in beef-tea. What they want is a man 
who has just had and cured a case exactly like theirs; and 
he need not be a judge of anything outside of their insides. 


good poetry. 


Is not the preacher really judged for his know- 

_ ledge and experience of religion and saving grace, 
_ rather than by his talk about outside things ? 

i What is wanted above everything to-day is positive 

_ preaching, by men who believe with all their mind and heart 


in Jesus Christ. If a man has any doubt about Christ he 
must on no account be His minister; and if one in the 


ministry be afflicted from time to time by failures of faith, let 


him consume his own smoke and keep a brave face in the 
pulpit. 
Bes scepticism, or proving the instinctive truths of religion, or 
adjusting the speculative difficulties of Christianity, or 
Ereolpeizing for Christ. Those are belated tactics.? 


To make a sermon that pleases a great crowd, that is 
admired, imitated, bruited about, that is of little account in 
itself. Buta sermon that really edifies, really interests the 
heart and penetrates it with its warming power, while ‘it 
illuminates the understanding ; a sermon that leaves a lively 

searching sting behind it, that follows the hearer, and in the 

| hours of temptation, long after the sound of it has died away, 

comes up, as it were, dancing through the heart ; a sermon 

- that does not please, that stirs all the flesh in revolt against 
it and yet pleases, that cannot be kept out of the mind, nor 

- refuted, openly found fault with perhaps, but cannot be 

~ otherwise than approved by the heart,—¢hat is the work of 
the wisdom, the Spirit, and the power of Christ. : 


__No message to the human soul can be appropri- 
ate and timely unless it is also timeless and ageless. 


The sermon should have heaven for its father if 


it has earth for its mother; the issues of eternity 
can alone give it true perspective, or endow it 


1 Confessio Medici. 2 John Watson. 3 Lavater. 


with arresting force. 
that he comes with a message from God if he i is to 


It is a poor comfort to them to know that he is very fond of 


The pulpit is not the place for discussing systems of 


The easy must. know 


speak truly and effectively to the men of his age. 


fe 


Teacher, I find that since I have imbibed the teachings: ee roa 
the New Testament I can look beyond the mean gains of 
this life. I suppose the reason why English artists put so - 
much perspective into their drawings is because Christianity # 
has given them a Future, and the reason why Oriental 
artists fail to do so is because Buddha and Confucius do not bie 
raise their eyes above the present.4 


3. Preaching must be arresting. Up-to- -dateness- 
requires that the preacher’s message must be stated 
in living and burning words, and delivered with 
fervour and passion. The preacher’s™ language 
should be that of the market-place rather than 
that of the academy. At the same time his" 
vocabulary should be copious, graceful, choice: 
always avoiding the pedantic. A skilful choice — : 
of words will add much to the beauty and effective- 
ness of the sermon. Some old preachers say that ae 
the old Anglo-Saxon words are always best for 
pulpit use, as they are understood by everybody. 
But there is no real reason for such restriction, if : 
a wise selection is made. 

The beauty of words is one of the beauties of N ature. 
a man were to say to you that he did not admire roses and 
honeysuckle, diamonds and opals, butterflies and peacocks, 
you would know that you were in the presence of a fool. | 
These beauties of Nature are beautiful in themselves ; we 
admire them right away ; we do not need to be told that — 
they are beautiful. The longer we go without them, the 
hungrier we are for them; that is why spring is so beautiful _ 
after winter, and Kensington Gardens after Notting Hill — 
Gate, and a jeweller’s shop after a butcher’s shop. Ina 
dull setting one beautiful word catches the light: like a & 
diamond.° 


The finest music will not appeal if it be badly played 
One has heard the great composers treated by amateur 
performers in a dull, lifeless fashion that irritated instead of 
inspiring. The notes were played correctly, but there was — 
no insight, no vision, no interpretation. So sermons may — 
be, and often are, theologically and exegetically irreproach- — 
able, thoughtfully weighty even, but unless they are alive 
they are defective, and the greatest theme in the world 
becomes uninspiring and wearisome. ® 


Up-to-date preaching requires also passion in 
the preacher, and in the congregation. The writer 2 
had the privilege recently of listening to several 
preachers. On consecutive Sundays he heard 
three different men. In each case there was a 
devout and reverent congregation, but only once 
did the message really grip. In one of the services 


4 Japanese Art Student. 
6 W. H. Harrowes. 


5 Stephen Paget. 
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the sermon was on a living theme treated in a care- 
ful and scholarly fashion, but it had no arresting 
power. In the second the theme and treatment 
were hopelessly antiquated, and the sermon could 


enfeebled preacher called up for duty at a pinch. 
In the third case the message was not merely 
arrestive, it had evidently gripped the preacher's 
heart, was delivered with vigour and passion, and 
arrested and held spell-bound the audience. 

The secret lay in the passion and: fervour of the 
man treating a living and appropriate theme. True 
up-to-dateness means all this—a timely well-chosen 
message, a carefully prepared discourse, and a 
preacher full of that certainty and passion which 
comes from the ‘unction of the Holy One.’ If 
our preaching lacks this it is imperfect, ineffective, 
antiquated. It will create no inspiration because 
it fails in vigour and authority. 

Something is due from the congregation. 
Passion and power in the pulpit may be rendered 

- ineffective by listlessness and indifference in the 
pew. The psychology of the hearer has changed 
in recent years; the emotions have been checked 
and disciplined almost out of sight, and this fact 
has to be reckoned with. Can we regain the note 
of passion—that fervour in the hearer which reacts 

on the preacher and makes him as a flame of fire? 

It can be done; but in order to regain it we 
require a great reinforcement of spiritual life. The 
springs must be fed if the outflow is to be vigorous. 
The spirit must grow fervent if fervour is to spread 
to the congregation. We need a new vision of 
God, and power to make such a vision a reality to 
our people. In any case our primary task is to 

“make our message attractive and vital.. Every 
great preacher is an example here. 


Truth and timeliness together make the full preacher. 
How shall you win such fulness? . . . First, seek always 
truth first and timeliness second—never timeliness first and 
truth second. Then let your search for truth be deliberate, 
systematic, conscientious. Let your search for timeliness 
consist rather in seeking for strong sympathy with your kind, 
a real share in their occupations, and a hearty interest in 
what is going on. And yet again; let the subjects of your 
sermons be mostly eternal truths, and let the timeliness 
come in the illustrations of those truths by, and their applica- 
tion to, the events of current life.* 


When I have got my theme clearly defined, and I begin 
to prepare its exposition, I keep in the circle of my mind at 
least a dozen men and women, very varied in their natural 


1 Phillips Brooks, 


be pardoned only as coming from an aged and’ 


temperaments, Bey very Mesiedare in. their daily circur 
stances. These are not mere abstractions, neither are they 
dolls or dummies. They are real men and women whom I 
know: professional people, trading people, learned and 
ignorant, rich and poor. When I am preparing my work 
my mind is constantly glancing round this invisible circle, 
and I consider how I can so serve the bread of this particular _ 

truth as to provide welcome nutriment for all. What rela- 
tion has this teaching to that barrister? How can the truth — 

be related to that doctor? What have I here for that keenly 
nervous man with the artistic temperament? And there is 
that poor body upon whom the floods of sorrow have been 
rolling their billows for many years—what about her? And 
so on all round the circle . . . our messages must be related ~~ 
to life, to lives, and we must make everybody feel that our — 
key fits the lock of his own private door.? 


John Bunyan is chiefly thought of as a Dreamer of ~ 
wonderful dreams, but he was also, as his-contemporaries — 
have told us, one of the most living preachers England has 
ever known. His own intense religious experience largely _ 
aided his genius in this. As he tells us himself, he had 
tarried long at Sinai to see the fire and the cloud, — 
and the darkness, that he might fear the Lord all the - 
days of his life on earth, and tell of His wonders to others, 
So that when, in after days, he spoke with kindling eye and 
tongue of fire the things he had seen and felt, men bent to 
his words as the corn bends to the wind. No piler up of 
mere rhetoric was this Dreamer of Bedford, but one deeply 
learned in the lore of human souls, heaven-taught in the 
great and wonderful art of laying hold of men.? : 


WirginiBus (duerisque. a 
if 
JULY. 
Independence Day. 


‘Remember this, and shew yourselves men.’—Is 468. 


There are several reasons why boys and girls are 
taught history. But the good teacher of it has 
one special idea in his mind; it is to make his 
scholars true patriots. He tells them about their 
own country, he leads them on until they want to ‘ 
learn about other countries, and what has happened - a 
between these countries and theirown. Someof _ 
the most enthusiastic lovers and defenders of this 
our native land, became patriots at the feet of 
their first teacher of history. , 

But the patriotism of boys and girls is inclined 
to be rather a narrow thing. To them Great 
Britain is the centre of the Universe: other 
countries are out of sight, and—‘out of sight, out : 
of mind’—they forget them. That was how it 
was when I was a boy. s 

2 J. H. Jowett. 
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3 John Brown. 


brought up when great events were happening— 
events that are making history. It is impossible, 
r instance, for you not to be interested in France 
st now. France has a wonderful past ; one day 
you will read about the French Revolution. N ow, 
its story, as you are all aware, is going on in a line 
with our own. And there is a great big brother 


whom I feel sure you love almost better than 


o> 


France. He has been away from us for a long 
time, but has at last come back to help the old 
folk in their trouble and difficulties, He has 
brought his flag with him: there are stars and 
stripes upon it. How proud we are to have big 
_ brother ‘Sam’ beside us. 

_ He was once younger, and perhaps more im- 
_pulsive than he is now, but he always had splendid 
-manly thoughts, for he had a good and noble 
-hature. He separated from the old roof-tree 
because he did not believe in being ‘managed’; he 


tell you one or two of the things he believed, and 
which he wrote down. ‘All menare created equal, 
_and possess certain rights that cannot be taken from 
‘them; these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
true happiness.’ Therefore ‘Sam ’—people who love 
him give him that name—Sam would not submit 
to be treated, as he thought, like a child. He set 
‘up a new establishment for himself, ruled accord- 
‘ing to his own ideas. He wanted every one 
‘connected with him to feel safe and happy. On 
the 4th of July 1776 his famous ‘Declaration of 
‘Independence’ was published: I have already 
quoted a sentence of it to you. | 
_ He knew that people are apt to forget things, 
‘so he gave orders that every year on the 4th of 
July the Declaration should be read in all towns 
and villages throughout the United States of 
America. That is done, and great crowds gather 
together on ‘Independence Day’ to hear it. 

_ Theard of an old Grandfather being appointed 
to read the Declaration on a village common. He 
wore his soldier coat. It had been brushed until 
there was not a speck of dust upon it. Just after 
he left home a little grandson discovered that he 
had forgotten his spectacles, “ There was nothing 
for it but that Jim should run with them all the 
way from Grandfather's house, which stood nearly 
a mile from the village. He arrived just in time 
to see the old man standing on the platform and 
fumbling in his pocket. Wasn’t Jim glad, for 

2 30 , » 
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_ days for filling in what you resolve to do. 


elt he had a right to think for himself. Let me | 


Any 
Grandfather could not read a word without his 
spectacles. Jim somehow thought it was solemn — 
hearing the Declaration read that day. It was 
as if Grandfather had been preaching and said, 
“Remember this, and shew yourselves men.’ When _ ; 
the band played ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ he 
felt that he wanted to be a man and a real 
American, By and by America will have new 
things to remember. You boys ‘and girls have 

them already. What are they? Stories of noble 

deeds of courage, and self-forgetfulness, and many— 
more of love and faith. You have all heard of 
boys who dared everything because they felt that 


oo Sa 


God was on their side. nie 
The good of remembering is that it sometimes 
leads us to make resolutions. ‘When I’m a man’ 
—‘When I’m. a grown-up woman.’ These are _ 
Make © 

the resolution, and ask God to help you to keep 
it; boys and girls have a habit of forgetting. Here — 
is a wish for a boy that I read just the other day.) arm 


I wish for him { 
strength; that he may be strong in every limb, 
stubborn and fearless, with no cover to thank, 
fighting for men with men in the front rank. 

a - 


I wish him kind ; 

that he may have the weak always in mind : 
such kindness as first treads the path of fear, 
not tendance on the wounded in the rear. 


Let him be flame, 

quenchless and vital, in all winds the same; 
fuse soul and body, and refine through years 
judgment from passion, joy from his burning tears. 


So let him live: 

love work, love rest, love all that life can give; 
and when he grows too weary to feel joy, 

leave life, with laughter, to some other boy.? 


II. 
Sham Lions and Real Lions. 


‘The sluggard saith, There is a lion in the way ; 
A: lion is in the streets,’—Pr 26”. 


I. 


That was what the sluggard said. When his 
wife wanted him to get up and go out to earn their 
daily bread, he turned over groaning and hid his 
head under the blankets. Oh, dear no, don’t ask 

1G. W. Young, Freedom, 17. 


‘out to work. 


‘such times. 
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or doing any. little unpleasant duty. 
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him to go out! There was a lion on the door- 
step, a great big, fierce, hungry beast! And what 
would she do if it made a breakfast of him? Who 
would earn her bread then? No, no, his life was 
far too valuable to risk. He was much safer in 
bed. And so in a few minutes he was snoring 
again. : , 
But if any one had suggested ohapiiie that lion 


_ or shooting him, what do you suppose the sluggard 


would have aid ?>—He would have cried out, ‘Oh 
no, no! Leave him there, do leave him! I 
couldn’t possibly get along without him. He is 
my very good friend.’ 

For, I want to tell you a secret. That lion was 
not a real lion at all. He was a made-up lion put 
there by the lazy man himself to excuse his not going 
He had no real reason for refusing to 
go out, and so he had to invent one, and the lion idea 
was a splendid one. Nobody could ever expect 
him to risk his life. 

I wonder if there are any lions in-your streets ? 
Are there any excuses that you keep handy when 


_ you have to do something troublesome or disagree- 


able? Most people keep a few lions ready for 
Some people keep a whole menagerie 
of them. There are the lions that we. keep outside 


the bedroom door when we have to get up in the 


morning. They are very fierce and very real, and 


_ it would never do to risk facing them. There are 


the lions that get in the way of our being obliging 
There are 
the lions that await us on the threshold if we dare 
to venture to school, that block our path when we 
should be learning home lessons. 

] was reading the other day about two boys who 
invented a wonderful lion of that kind. They were 
boarders at the same school, and one evening both 
were late for preparation. Of course the master, 
after the manner of masters, demanded the reason. 
So the first boy told a wonderful story of how he 
had been asleep and had dreamt he was going to 
Folkestone ona steamboat ; and when he heard the 
school bell he thought it was the boat bell. Then 
the master turned to the second boy and asked why 
he was late. ‘ Please, sir,’ he replied, ‘I was waiting 
to see him off!’ 

Now, if you have made the acquaintance of any 
of these stuffed lions, will you cut them as quickly 
as you can. Nobody really believes in them—not 
even yourself—and they can do you no good. 
For though they are only shams they are feeding a 


to make us strong, and brave, and true. If © r 


London, a curious service is held every year onthe — 


him, but his courage in facing it, and his strange - a 


very real lion that lives in your hheart. That lion 
name is Laziness, and if you make a pet of him, he 
will gradually devour all that is best in you. 


II. 


We have been speaking about sham lions, but ~ 
are there no real lions in the street? Oh yes, — 
there are. There are nearly always lions in the — 
way of anything that is worth doing or worth having. j 
There are very often lions in the way of our a 
right. These lions are called ‘Difficulties,’ and — 
they are put there, not to frighten us away, but 
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we get frightened and run away they will over- 
come us; but if we face them, we shall overcome 
them. 

In the old church of St. Katherine Ge in 


Sie i ciated 


16th of October, and what is called the ‘Lion ~ 
Sermon’ is: preached. This service has taken 4 
place for two hundred and fifty years, and this is e 
the story of 4t. aa 
Once upon a time there lived in the city of 2 
London a good man called Sir John Gayer who — 
became Lord Mayor of London. At one time ~ 
Sir John was travelling in Asia, and when he and 
his caravan were passing through a desert place he — 
found himself face to face with a lion. Therest of — 
his company had gone on in front and there was 
nobody to help him; he was quite alone. What — 
was he to do? Well, he remembered that God . 
could help him as He had helped Daniel in the — 
den of lions.” So he knelt down and asked Him to . 
shut the mouth of the lion. And when he rose 
from his knees the wild beast had disappeared. — 


Had he tried to run away it would have pursued i 
.. 
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behaviour in thus kneeling down, had frightened it — 
away. When he came back to London Sir John - 
set aside a sum of money to provide gifts for the 
poor every 16th of October, and he arranged that 5 
a sermon should also be preached on that date to — 
tell the generations to come how God had delivered — . 
him from the mouth of the lion. 2 
Now I don’t know what your special lionis. Per- a 
haps it isa hard lesson you find it almost impos- — s 
sible to master; perhaps it is some disagreeable — 
task that lies in front of you; perhaps it is a. hot® 3 
temper that threatens to get the better of you. I 
don’t know what your lion is, but I do know that — 
the very worst thing you can do is to run away — 


tn 
sh 
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n you vill make it easier for the’ next lion that 
comes along to conquer you. 

Will you remember two things about these lions. 
First they usually are not nearly so terrible or so 
rce as they look. Very often their terror is just 
icture in our own mind. Wei imagine that they 
re much stronger and fiercer than they really are, 
. ind when we face them we find they are quite 
tame and gentle. But it is only by facing them we 
an find out. Here is a poem I came across the 
other day, and although the difficulty is called a 
giant, not a lion, a giant and a lion are very much 
pee same when it comes to facing them. 


There came a giant to my door, 

A giant fierce and strong, 

Lis step was heavy on the floor, 

His arms were ten yards long. 

; Fiic scowled and frowned; he shook the ground ; 
_ I trembled through one through ; 

At length I looked him in the face, 

_ And cried, ‘Who cares for you?’ 


_ Grew pale, and thin, and small; 
‘And through his body, as ’twere smoke, 
I saw the sunshine fall. 

His blood-red eyes turned blue as skies, 
as eee soft and low. 


And left no shadow in his place 

_ Between me and the. day. 
uch giants come to strike us dumb— 
But, weak in every part, 

y melt before the strong man’s eyes, 
And fly the true of heart. 


‘Aad the other thing I want you to remember is 
iat God is always on our side against the lions. 
f you feel afraid remember the story of Sir John 
Gayer and how he was delivered from the lion. 
d lets the lions cross our path to make us brave 
and strong, and He is always willing and ready to 
help us to conquer them. 


The End that Counts. 


~ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereo 
—Ee' 78, 


I once lived in the same house with a little gin! 
who was very clever with her hands. She could 
sew, she could knit, she could crochet, and she was _ 
always busy with some piece of work. She seemed 
to be tremendously keen on what she was doin 
but I noticed that her piece of work was never ve 
long the same. She seemed to be constantly 
starting something new, and what happened to the 
old piece I could not tell. One day I found the 
little maid in tears. Between her sobs she told me 
the whole sad story. ~A new governess had arrived, 
and she had discovered in a drawer a score of half- 
finished pieces of embroidery, a dozen small scraps 
of crochet, and six or seven knitted articles that 

boasted a first half, but badly wanted a secon¢ 
She had found them all—this clever governess— 
and she had then and there decreed that not 
another piece of work should that little damsel 
begin till she had finished every one of those sh 
had cast aside. It took her months and months 
and months, and it cost her manyasigh and many — 
a tear ere she reached the end of that drawer full 
of work. But wasn’t she proud the day the last 
stitch went into the last article? You should have 


| flourish of trumpets. 


/ Their enthusiasm burns so hot at first that it Re 


- 2C. Mackay, A Garland of Verse, 101. 


seen how she beamed! And she had learned her 
lesson in the meantime. And she hasn’t one 
it since. 

. Now our text teaches us the very same ~ 
(econ: It tells us that the end is better than the a 
beginning. Everything has two ends—a beginning _ 
end, and an ending end—and it is the ending end 
that counts. There are many young people in the 
world who are magnificent starters. They set out — 
on any new undertaking with a tremendous — 
You feel that what they are _ 
going to do should be a success, for they seem to — 
be putting their whole heart into it. But alas! 
they are only starters. Their fatal fault is that — 
they can’t keep.at it, so they never get any further, — 


quickly burns itself out. We have a proverb, e 
‘Well begun is half done,’ and a good beginning is _ 
not to be despised, but twenty yards ahead at the 
start of a race is not so important as twenty yards 
ahead at the goal. It’s the keeping going that 

matters, and the people who have done the 
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‘always to the boy or girl who holds on. 


longer you'll be on the way. 
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- greatest things in the world have been, as a rule, 


not those who were cleverest at school and carried 
off all the prizes, but the people who were con- 
sidered quite ordinary in class, but who made up 
their minds to ‘get there.’ 

We'd all be better of a little of the bull- tee 
nose. The bull-dog nose is not what you could 
call a pretty shape, but it is splendidly useful ; for 
the flat wrinkly way it slants back enables the 
bull-dog to breathe and to hold on to his enemy 
at the same time. It is because he is able to hold 
on that he wins the fight. And victory in life is 
We speak 
of holding on to the Jitter end. That is a mis- 
take. We should speak of holding on to the 
sweet end; for the joy and glow of a task well 
done is ten times sweeter than the joy of a task 
well begun. . 

2. But I should like to tell you something most 
important—don’t long too much for the end. If 
you are always counting how many rows of knitting 
there are before the garment can be finished, or | 
how many pages there are before the end of the 
lesson book can be reached, if you are always 
sighing for the end, it won’t help you to get there. 
The more you count and the more you sigh, the 
You will be like a 
clock I heard of the other day. It began to count 
how many seconds it would have to tick before 


/ —_—_—_———:®: 
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the end of the year. It got so worried when it 
thought of the enormous number of times its pen- 
dulum would have to swing backwards and for- 
wards that it determined to save itself further 
trouble by stopping altogether. Some of us are 


like that foolish clock. We think only how diffi- ~ 


cult it is to reach the end, and we forget how easy. 


it is to take one tick at a time. Why, if we went 
on steadily tick by tick we’d be at the end almost 
before we knew! Don’t think of everything at 
once. Think of the little bit in front of you, and 
determine to do that well. 


Climb your ladder’ 


step by step, instead of looking up at the topstep 


and saying to yourself, ‘How am I ever to get up 
there?’ 

3. The last thing I should like to say is this. 
There ts no such thing as an end. Every end is 
just a new beginning. If you have won success, 


and have got the prize you worked for, don’t sit. 
Make that success | 


down and do nothing more. 
the starting-point for a greater success. Don’t be 
content with an end. Turn it into a beginning. 
That is the true secret of advancement. It is the 
secret of life itself. Life never ends. Christ told 
us that death is not an end, it is only a new 
beginning. It is a beginning of something more 
glorious than we can ever dream or imagine; for 


who knows what wonderful things we may not do — 


when at last we go to be with Christ ? 


(Bat. Be waved?’ 


(ST.. LUKE xiii. 23), 


By THE Rey. RAYNER WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., CANON OF EDINBURGH. 


It is useless to ask what this anonymous inquirer 
meant precisely by his question. It is useless‘ to 
contend for this or that shade of meaning to be 
attached to of cwfouevor. That sort of thing has 
been vastly overdone, and leads to nothing certain. 
Our Lord’s reply corresponds exactly to the broad 
and obvious sense in which the question has been 
repeated with ever-increasing emphasis and insist- 
ence by fifty generations of Christians—but never 
with such insistence as by the Christians of to-day. 
We want to know, approximately, broadly, what 
the final result and outcome of our Lord’s Incarna- 
tion and Atonement is to be on the happiness or 


misery of mankind. 
we should have to ask the question at all, in face 
of the overwhelming fact that the Son of God was 


It seems indeed absurd that — 


made mat, and died upon a cross, for the very - 


purpose of saving us all. Yet the minute we begin 
to study either the Scriptures or the records of 
Christian opinion we meet with a thousand diffi- 
culties, reservations, doubts, and contradictions. 


It really i is not any use to put aside the- question as 


though it did not concern us: it does. 
fact, almost all Christians are more or less explicitly 
answering it for themselves, without guidance, 


without authority (whether of Church or of Bible), 


And, asa 


we 
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rand in anti manner of different and incompatible 
ways. When it is the eternal fate of the great 
mass of mankind es is concerned, it is no use 
; saying ‘ wait and see.’ 
individualism is rapidly dying. 
we are all socialists, syndicalists. 


In this country, at any rate, 
In a broad sense 


claim of our common humanity is asserting itself 
victoriously, and more especially—as is fitting—in 
religion. ~What of all these others, O Lord—what 


of them? Are we to think. of ‘the saved’—as 


3 most of our forebears did—as only a ‘few’ out of 
so many? 


By way of entrance into this tremendous question, 


it is worth while to direct attention to a writing 


= ea 


contempt and almost complete neglect. 


‘2 Esdras’ in the Anglican Apocrypha. 


which once had a great vogue among both Jews 
and Christians, but has now fallen into undeserved 
This 
strange product of the later Judaism stands as 
Whether it 


- was actually tinctured with belief in Christianity, 
_ or whether the present text contains certain Chris- 
- tian interpolations, is really quite unimportant for 


the purpose before us. It is quite posszd/e (though 
not probable) that it was the author of this book 


' who asked the famous question, ‘ Are they few that 
_ be saved?’ 


If he had come from Alexandria in 
his early youth to see what answer he could find 


in Jewry to a question which already agitated his 


_ soul, he might well have sought to see and hear 
the Prophet from Nazareth of Galilee, and to ask 


% 


His opinion. Writing in his old age, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the same dread question 


- obsessed him with a deeper horror of darkness, 


_ ‘Why are the saved so few?’ 


\ 


all-merciful, help its being so?’ 


‘ Must they be so 


‘Cannot God Himself, the all-powerful and 
It is this one 


few P?’ 


- question which the author, under the transparent 
_ pseudonym of Ezra, urges again and again, not so 


“much upon his readersas upon God. The extreme 


sadness of his outlook is nowhere more poignantly 


expressed than in 7456, ‘I answered them and 


‘said, This is my first and last saying, that it had 


been better that the earth had not given thee? 


Adam: or else, when it had given him, to have 


restrained him from sinning. For what profit is it 


for all that are in this present time to live in heavi- 


ness, and after death to look for punishment? O 
thou Adam, what hast thou done? for though it 
was thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen upon 


thee alone, but upon all of us that come of 


1 J,e, to God, see 3°. 


The call and | 


‘mankind is concerned. For be it observed that 
‘ Esdras,’ in his expostulations with the Almighty, is- 


‘by Moses and the prophets. 


thee. 
promised us an immortal time, whereas-we have — 
done the works that bring death? .< . And that 
the glory of the Most High shall Idefend them 
which have led a pure life, whereas we have 
walked in the most wicked ways of all? .. . For 
while we lived and committed iniquity, we -con- 


sidered not what we should have to suffer after ie 


death. Then he, answered and said, This is the 
condition of the battle, which man that is born 
upon the earth shall fight ; 


victory, he shall receive the thing that I say,’ 
‘This js the condition,’ says the answer of Goltes 


as though there were some satisfaction to be 


derived from that. And so there might be if man 
had leave to decline the battle, as‘ misliking the 
terms of it. But in truth, as Esdras pointed out, 
men are compelled to take up arms against a foe ~ 
too strong for them, on this 
they do pull through, eternal joys and consolations 
shall be theirs; but if (as*seems‘most likely) they 
fail, they shall rue it for ever in immeasurable 
pain. Y 

It is, of course, an obvious thing to reply, that 
this is indeed the logical conclusion,of the matter 
according to the Zaw—which had no certain con- — 
solation or refuge for such as failed to keep it; but 


that we are not under the Law, but under Broce ah 
itzmeans .that we 


And grace means two things: 
have supernatural aid (if we seek it) against 
temptation ; it means that though we fail-there is 
forgiveness and restoration for all that truly repent | 
and turn to Christ. This reply—as true as it is — 
familiar—is of unspeakable worth and comfort to 
countless individuals as individuals, but it scarcely 
lightens the gloom as far as ,the general mass of 


evidently thinking, not of obedience required to 
an intricate and artificial ritual or ceremonial Law, 
but of obedience to the moral Law as laid down 
Now, we are still — 
bound to that moral Law—cleared, indeed, of some 
ambiguous élements, but on the other hand made 
far and away more difficult, more searching, more 
comprehensive, by the authoritative teaching of 
our Lord. It is (apparently) as true under the 
New as it was under the Old, that we are to be 


judged according to our works; and our works, on’ © 


any honest estimate, are wretchedly insufficient if 


For what profit is it unto us, if there be — 


that if he be ee a 
he shall suffer as thou hast said: but if he get ae & 


‘condition’ that, at. a) 
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_High wanted Esdras to feel. 
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not positively evil. It is true—for we have it on 
the authority of our Lord—that the broad and 
easy path leads to the ‘everlasting bonfire,’ and 
many there be that walk therein: the strait and 
narrow way leads indeed to life eternal—but few 
there be that find it. Our Lord’s personal teach- 


ing therefore—His Galilean teaching, we may say _ 


—had on the face of it the general effect of increas- 


ing the sense of difficulty, the probability of loss; | 


in other words, it deepened the gloom of the out- 
look, or rather of the on/ook, in religion. If we 
take the Synoptic Gospels as a whole, and consider 
their testimony honestly and attentively, we can 
scarcely help acknowledging that whilst they con- 
vey many messages of infinite comfort and con- 


fidence to the individual, they do but increase our | 


despondency with regard to the mass of mankind. 
But it is this ‘mass’ which matters for us to-day, 
even as it did for Esdras of old. 
is peculiarly {modern ’ in this respect also, that no 
assurances of his own salvation would divert his 
attention from the many that were lost. Again 
and again the Most High reminds him that he 
personally is all right, and tries to persuade him 
that the few righteous are much more worth think- 
ing about than the many unrighteous: much more 
worth rejoicing over than the others are worth 
grieving for (see 2 Esdras 7, R.V., including the 
newly recovered portion, and 8). But although 


Esdras speaks very humbly before the Most 
the pain that’ 


High, yet he is not at. all satisfied ; 
gnaws him is not stilled. Presumably, in former 
ages almost all Christian people felt as the Most 
To-day we almost 
all sympathize with Esdras. We do not want any 
exceptional treatment; we should hate to owe 
anything to favouritism, or respect of persons, on 
the part of God; we want to take our chance 
alongside all our kith and kin, all our heathen 
ancestors, all our brothers and sisters by creation. 


For Esdras | 


That is certainly the feeling of nine-tenths of our | 


men at the front, as well as of countless others at 
home. Christians, Moslems, heathens—they fight 
and fall side by side, with the same valour; the 
same joyful alacrity. They differ in many ways, 
but the Christians cannot and do not tay claim to 
any moral superiority. In the one thing that 
matters to a soldier they are the same. It would 
be worse than useless to suggest that they are 
utterly different for the purposes of the life to 
come. They are ot different, it may be said, for 


a formula which you accept, because St. Paul 
accepted it—or because it is of use to terrify e 
_ Sinners with—or because it testifies (in a crude SS 
_ way) to something quite different, namely, the 
ultimate necessity of every soul that is saved being — E 
conformed to the perfect pattern of Christ. This — 
is unmistakably the attitude of the great mass of . 
| our people who are honest, and are not overridden : 


‘shall be just and the judgment be fair. 


_ is, or will be, saved; assenting, perhaps, to the ~~ 


all men will be judged according to their works, 
and their works will be appraised according to 
the ability, according to the advantage, according — 
to the conscience, of each; each will be tried by — 
that moral standard which his religion has laid 
down, or his instinct recognized. Be itso. But 
that involves two insuperable difficulties. In the 
first place, it involves the condemnation of ad/ 
Christians. The moral standards set up by our 
Lord are so high, so difficult, so searching, that no 
man can or does attain unto them. At the best— 
he can but keep them in sight and strive to get 
near them. But our Lord, who is to be our judge, i 
has no other standard by which to try us. He 
cannot possibly say, ‘I see that these My com- 
mandments are not suitable for the purpose of 


| judging you; we will therefore substitute some 


easier ones.’ If the judgment is to be a veal thing 
He must needs’ condemn us all. And what we — 
demand is that the judgment be a veal thing, the 
same for all, equally searching for all—or else that 
it be taken away altogether. Our individual fate, 
though it be for eternity, is as nothing compared 
with the imperative demand of the soul that God — 
In the ~ 
second place, as concerns Christians only, judg- 

ment by works is hopelessly inconsistent with 


Patni is ee, 
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salvation by faith, or salvation by character, or 
salvation by sacramental incorporation in Christ. = 
Take the case of the penitent robber, or of any = 
other individual Christian, and you will easily see. 
If you want to believe the doctrines of salvation so if 
lovingly taught, so abundantly taught, in the New ~ a 
Testament, you must so far modify your belief in ae 
judgment by works, limiting it here, encroaching pt 
on it there, that it ceases to be effective. It remains 


by official or by popular religious teaching. They 3 
stand quite aloof from Christian eschatology, and x 
from all the lore of heaven and hell, believing — :- 
much that God is good, and acknowledging that 
man ought to be good too; taking for granted that 
every one in whom they are personally interested = 


that certain. folbers (in hon hey are 
ot interested) will be lost. Meanwhile the edu- 
cated and thoughtful minority, if concerned about 
_ religion, is more or less definitely convinced that 
__ we shall all go into a kind of ‘ purgatory’—call it 
= by whatever name you like—and after being purged 
Sg by repentance and remorse of our sins and short- 
~ comings, shall be delivered thence through the 
‘mercy of God, and so pass into the eternal Home. 
It is easy of course to say, and almost ag easy to 
_ show, that there is no foundation whatever in 
Scripture for such a belief. .That does not alter 
_ the fact that it provides a refuge from a really 
intolerable difficulty. That difficulty is caused 
_ (inevitably) by the persistent attempt to teach 
_ Salvation through grace and judgment by works as 
equally fundamental articles of the faith, The 
_ attempt involves practically the degradation of 
‘judgment’ to a thing unreal, unfair, arbitrary, and 
_ essentially unrighteous, against which the conscience 
_ of mankind—once it is enlightened—is bound to 
eeprotest more and more vehemently. What follows, 
. then, as to the question we started with? It seems 


———- THe Ropaf Zaw. | 
Ir ye fulfil the royal law, according to the scrip- 
- ture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye 
do well’ (Ja 28, A.V. and R.V.). 

__ The commentators upon this verse are divided 
‘ between those who, with the Revisers, retain the 
- literal translation of the word Baovducds, interpreting 
it in various ways, e.g. as being given by the King 
 (é.e. God or Christ), or as befitting persons who are 
kings and not slaves; and between others, who 
‘regard the word as used figuratively, to indicate 
that this Jaw ‘contains’ or ‘takes precedence of’ 
all other laws. Weymouth follows the latter 
F: interpretation, but translates ‘keeping the law as 
- supreme.’ 

I would suggest that a more striking and gear: 
priate sense would be obtained by translating ‘he 


law of the kingdom’; Bagwuxsv-being then the exact | 


equivalent of THs Baotretas of v.°, to which it points 
back. Mayor in his commentary shows that the 
__ absence of the article before vémov does not forbid 


| to ie that in foaing with it we neve to denies: 


- countered and modified by considerations of 


= * > ‘ep -- 


Rontributions: and Comments. 


‘judgment by works’ altogether. There is doubt-— 
less such a thing, but it is hopelessly impossible 
for us to understand either its principles or its : 
methods. We have left to us the doctrines of 
grace, of the illimitable goodness of God, of the 
plenary satisfaction made by Christ, of the desire 
of the Most High that all should be saved. These. 
may lead us to the same conclusion that wa 
reached by Erskine of Linlathen, and before him 
(practically) by William Law. Or they may be 


human liberty and self-determination. Anyhow, 
the Christian community ought to recognize the 
pressing need there is for honest and outspoken 
(as well as reverent and careful) dealing with the 
subject. There exists to-day a tremendous danger — 
lest the bulk of our people come to believe in the 
salvation of all men without any moral distinctions, 
and apart from any need for obedience or self- 
restraint. That, at any rate, however pleasing 
to the natural man, cannot be according t 
God. Bees 


the translation ‘the’ . (cf. the use of be 
without the article for the Holy Spirit). Iam not — 
able to bring forward any parallels to show that 
BaciAuKds may naturally be used as the adjectival 
form of Bacirela as well as of BacwAed’s ; but there — 
would seem to be no inherent improbability in the 
suggestion. As the ideas of king and kingdom are 
‘so nearly related, while kingdom is used in a 
technical sense in the New Testament, such as it 
does not bear elsewhere, we would hardly expect 
to find an adjectival form of BaovAea outside Of oa 
the New Testament writings. 

The proposed rendering has the following 
advantages. The Epistle of James is steeped in 
reminiscences of the teaching of our Lord as 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, and especially — 
in the Sermon on the Mount. The gospel of — 
Jesus was originally and pre-eminently the gospel — 

of the Kingdom, i.e. the Kingdom of God. The 2 
prominent position assigned to the Beatitudes and — 
the teaching that follows them in both Meio 
and Luke indicate that these sayings were regarded — 
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as setting forth the Jaws of the Kingdom. This 
is confirmed by the saying placed first in both 
Gospels, according to which the Kingdom ‘belongs 
to’ the poor. Jesus is more than once represented 
as saying or implying (especially in Mt 22%°) that 
the whole of the (moral) Law is summed up in the 
two commandments, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God...’ and ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
(fellow-man) as thyself.’ It seems to follow from 


this that He would have also described this latter | 


command as summing up not only the old Jewish 


law, but also His new moral law (as set out | 


particularly in the ‘Sermon’). 
Turning to the argument of Ja 2!°, we find in 
v.° a reference to the ‘poor’ as ‘heirs of the king- 


dom which He has promised to them that love 
| ing of the term, and this is confirmed by recent 


him,’ which is a direct echo of the first Beatitude. 
What more natural, then, than that the writer, when 


shortly after quoting the command, ‘Thou shalt | 
_love thy neighbour as thyself,’ should describe it as 


vopov BaciWrKov—‘ the law of the kingdom’ which 
Jesus had promised to the poor? 


STEPHEN HoBHOUSE. 
Loxton. 
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Romans tit. 25, 26. 


Sanpay and Headlam zm Joc. rightly criticise A.V. 
translation of mdpeous = ‘remission’ 


They 
suggest for wdpeois ‘putting aside,’ and for ddeois 
‘putting away.’ This is an improvement on the 
A.V., for as Denney says!: 
as if it were equivalent to da ris ddéoews, in order 
to make forgiveness itself the manifestation of 
God’s righteousness (7.¢. His grace) is not to 
interpret the Apostle, but to re-write him.’ 

We must agree with these scholars that rapeous 
ought not to be translated ‘remission,’ for clearly 
something different from deous is meant, else why 
another, word? But their suggested translations 
do not seem satisfactory. For to take rdépeous= 
‘passing over’ of sins as R.V., or ‘putting aside’ 
(as S. H.), if, as appears to be the case, by this is 
meant ‘not inflicting their punishment,’ will not 
do, because the point of chapters 1 and 2 is that 
punishment has followed and inevitably must 
follow sin. (This punishment be it noted is what 
we moderns call ‘the natural results of sin.’) But 

\ Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 158 n. 


and suggest | 
that Trench is rather to be followed, who (4.7. | 
Sym. p. 110) translates it ‘pretermission.’ 


‘To take dia thy wdpeow | 


if we take zdpeous to mean ‘neglecting’—a perfectly 


possible meaning—this implies simply ‘an absence “ 


of active intervention,’ and must refer, not to 


absence of punishment, for that is taking place, 

but to absence of intervention in salvation. © 
But it may be objected that the following words 

‘in the forbearance of God’ preclude this meaning, 


for they imply a holding back of the punishment — 


of sin. But is this so? It obviously depends on 
the meaning of dvoxy, which occurs in N.T. only 
here and in Ro 24, and in both places is translated 
‘forbearance.’ But this is not the usual meaning, 
for Thayer’s Grimm gives it as follows :—‘ Tolera- 


tion, forbearance, in this sense only in Ro,24, 326 @5) — 


(In Gk. writ. a holding back, delaying. . . .).’ Thus 
‘delaying’ appears to be the more ordinary mean- 


research into its usage in the Papyri, for Moulton 
and Milligan give it as follows :— 
GVvOXY 
P. Oxy. vii. 10681 (iii./A.D.), ‘GAAG puepOv 
dvoxnv éxw,’ ‘and I have a delay of some days.’ 


_ If we take dvoyy then in this passage to mean ‘a 


delaying’ there is no necessity to suppose that it 


_ refers to punishment, it may equally well signify 
| delaying to set forth the means of salvation. 
_ should then have to translate the passage: 


‘To 
show His righteousness because of neglecting [to 
deal with] sins done in the past while God was 
delaying [z.e. to intervene in salvation.’] 

Such a translation has an effect upon the inter- 
pretation of the whole passage, for it implies that 
it was not the failure to punish sin that led toa 
necessity for the vindication of God’s justice, but 
that it was the delay to bring salvation from sin. 


| A confirmation of this comes from the way in 


which Chrysostom (Homily on Romans, vii.) com- 
ments on the words. He says, ‘Ox account of the 
relaxing of sins that were before.’ 
the translation in the Library of the Fathers)... . 
‘He [Paul] does not say for the sins, but for the 
relaxing, that is, the deadness. For there was no 
longer any hope of recovering health, but as the 
paralysed body needeth the hand from above, so 
doth the soul which hath been deadened. ... 
For-after we had given all over (he would say) and 
it were time to sentence us, and the evils were 
waxed great, and the sins were at their full, then 
He displayed His own power, that thou mightest 
learn how great is the abundancy of righteousness 


(I quote from . 


We aa 
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. with “Him, For this, ‘tad it taken place at the 


worthy in this passage. 
- explains the meaning of wapeous in a way which 
_ compels the English translator to give it a different 
_ English equivalent from the usual. 


_ beginning, would not have had so wonderful and 


: unusual an appearance as now, when every sort of 


cure was found unavailing.’ Two points are note- 


(x) That Chrysostom 


And (2) He 


seems to think. that the reference is rather to the 
_ delay in bringing salvation than to any delay in 


vt 


_ regarded as the meaning of the passage. 
interpretation is reinforced by the obvious face- 
meaning of the last clause of v.?°: 


this point. 


punishing. The last sentence seems conclusive on 
Thus it appears that the view I am 
putting forward is closely akin to what Chrysostom 
And the 
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* these words naturally mean that the self- -justifica- 


tion of God and the justification of believers are 


not antithetical but complementary. 


It only remains to notice that the translation of 


 avoxn (= ‘ delay’) in Ro 24 makes equally good sense 


e 


with the usual ‘forbearance.’ In fact it does not 


_ alter the meaning of that passage. 


likely to speak dogmatically on the subject 
~ while many of these problems are being unravelled 
‘in the patient and slow processes of scholarship, 


Wituiam E. WILSON. 
Woodbrooke Settlement, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
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The Beloved Miscipfe. 


AFTER the research of years the Fourth Gospel 
remains a baffling problem: ‘Only those who have 


merely trifled with the problems it suggests are 
but 
» 


the plain reader can discover for himself truths 


that abide, whatever the verdict may be upon the 


; _ Disciple’ is meant to be. 


origin and authorship and purpose of the book. 
Scholars discuss eagerly who the ‘Beloved 
Is he the author, veiled 


“in this beautiful pseudonym? Is he John, the son 


> of Zebedee, or some John' who lived in Jerusalem ? 


Or is he an ideal figure? Or is he a historical figure 
with an ideal value read into his acts and words? 
On any interpretation it is hard to escape from 
the thought, that this disciple is not as the others 
are—that there is something representative in him 
—that the author means his readers to know that 
all the people of Jesus may share in every age the 


are scarcely able to judge how far in the circle at 


Ephesus the ideal might’ be blended with the | 
but those who read the Fourth Gospel 


historical ; 


carefully can never be satisfied with any interpreta- 


tion of it that does not make room for the presence 
of the ideal extension of acts and words and figures 
into the ages long after the Death and Resurrection 
of Jesus. 


not simply a historical figure, but also the ideal 
disciple, or the inner Church of the intimates of 
Jesus. 

The thoughts. of the writer are upon two ages at 
once; he is in Jerusalem with Jesus, the Word - 


place near to Jesus which that disciple bat We ee 


ci 
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It would not surprise a careful reader to 
find that by the Beloved Disciple the author means 


ade. flesh ; he is in Ephesus with Jesus the Christ, 


the Risen Lord, shedding His Spirit within human — 
hearts. : 
of disciples, and one near to Him, reclining on His 
bosom. At the same time he sees another and a 
larger group of disciples in Ephesus and other $ 
cities known to him, and in that group he discerns - 
one disciple-heart, shared by many lives, and in 
itself an extension of that life,‘which was a pure 
response to Jesus. He hears the Word always the 
same; he hears always the same response. 
still the same; the Beloved Disciple still the same. 
The experiences of That Disciple were for ever 


being repeated, wherever the loving heart knew i ine 


The Last Supper the touch of Jesus—wherever by 
faith he stood before the Cross, and d heard the 
dying words of Jesus with their ever-new bearing. — 
The Beloved Disciple need not be named ; he had 
a thousand names. 

This disciple comes into the story on the eve of 
the Great Sacrifice. In the hours of communion: 
on the night in which Jesus was betrayed, he is 
revealed as leaning upon Jesus’ bosom. It is a 
scene of betrayal, and of blind devotion, and yet 
over against the, traitor and over against the blind 


Jesus *- 


He sees around this jesus the first group 


love of the other disciples, there is the Intimate _ 


Friend of Jesus near to Him and in His secret. 
There in ‘the eternal drama of God’s wisdom and 


love’ we see the Master, and the earthly response ~ 


and pledge of all after-responses side by side. 
Within the group there is one in whom the dark- 
ness has made its home; others in whom doubt 
and ignorance dwell ; 
and understands and hears. So it is always. At 
the Lord’s Supper, wherever it is celebrated, there 
is always in every Church the Beloved Disciple ; 


but there is One, who listens — 


maak 


eho! 


wards he takes Mary into his home. 
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where the Love of God is offered, there will always 
be some who give a partial surrender, others will 
doubt though they never cease to love, but the 
true disciple-heart gives the answer for which the 
Lord waits, and furnishes the channel between 
Him and the world. 

Again, he has access to the Hall of the High 
Priest to which in the gospel story he is able to 
introduce Simon Peter; in the hour when the 
Master is confronted by the High Priest and all 
the perverted religious system of His day, the 
Beloved Disciple is near; and to-day and in every 
age when the Saviour is in judgment, and the very 
systems which ‘have for their purpose to express 
God, are against Him, then the disciples who are 
in His fellowship are by His side; He may awaken 
in Caiaphas and his circle only hatred and sus- 
picion, but we are never to forget that Disciple. 

At the Cross he is seen with Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and the other women ; there he listens to 
the words, ‘Son, behold thy mother’; and after- 
Loisy declares 
that this is not history ; but it is unsafe to rule out 
from the Fourth Gospel the historical basis, even 
if we admit what has been called the ‘inspired 


ss ‘meditation’ element; yet it is difficult to imagine 
that the Evangelist gives this word from the Cross, 
simply to carry forward an interesting memory of 


the household of the faith in Jerusalem. 

Surely the story carries in it the teaching that 
before the Cross a new community was formed; 
henceforth there were new bonds between human 


souls ; there would bea household of faith in which: 


the old ties would become transfigured and new 
ties formed. There were seen at the feet of the 
Crucified bonds of love which should make a new 
family, itself the earnest of the perfect human society. 

The Beloved Disciple does not behold the Cross 


from afar; he is near to it, so near that he hears 


the call of the Divine Love and,Compassion to 
him. He finds new kinships. There is no stricken 
mother to whom he must not henceforth be a son. 
Those who tarry near to’the Cross discover all that 
the Beloved Disciple discovered. They become 
aware of a love, which laughs at all the old barriers 
and limitations. Their eyes are opened to see all 
men everywhere in the light of the Redeeming 
Love ; they have seen at the Cross a vision of the new 
family, gathered unto Himself by the Eternal Love. 

But they pass with That Disciple to the Resur- 
rection. He runs swifter than Peter; and arrives 
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first; he ‘saw and believed,’ though as yet he had : 
not seen and communed with the Risen Lord. 
The Resurrection awakens an eager response in 
the Beloved Disciples. ‘They are ready for it. 
The freshness of the Resurrection morning is on 
their souls ; the joy of that strange world has some- 
thing akin to it already in them. They see and © 
believe though others wait. To them the story in 
the Fourth Gospel has never become dry ; it is all — 
a living and ever-present reality. ‘The story was - 
fresh, fresh,’ said Yevgeny in With the. Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem, as he turned over the pages 
of St. John dreamily, ‘but now it is dry, dry asa 
mummy. Once: it was very real; we must not — 
forget that.’ Still to many itis very real; but they 
have more than historical imagination, they have 
spiritual insight. The Fourth Gospel is a sealed 
book, except to those who bring to it something 
more than intellectual equipment. But the man — 
of faith and love shall not err therein. 
And beyond the new levels of the Resurrection — 
world there is the hint, that the life of the Beloved 
Disciple is lived in the foretaste of the final age, 
when He shall come. What Jesus meant by the 
words recorded, ‘If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?’ we cannot tell; but it is clear 
that in some way the thought of Zhat Disciple was 
linked with the thought of the Lord’s Coming. —_ 
But John, son of Zebedee, did not live to see that 
day. May it not be in the mind of the Evangelist — 5 
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to suggest that though the individual life, which 
embodied the perfect heart of the disciple, passed — 
from the earth, yet the Disciple-heart persisted — 
from age to age. By one unbroken chain of loving | 
souls the Saviour is linked to the hour of His 
return; there will always be the disciple, who — 

responds to Him—always in all things essential 

the same Figure ; his look will always be set to the 
future; in himself he gathers up all the memory ~ 
and all the hope of the people of God. z 

All the wonders of the way 

He remembers—till That Day. : 

It is to that intimate personal fellowship that the 
disciple of to-day is called. He cannot fill the 
place of Simon Peter, or of Thomas, or of Philip ; 
but the place of this unnamed disciple is left for 
him; he can be the one whom Jesus loved—the 
passing embodying of the undying disciple-heart— 
the contemporary response to the Eternal Invita- 
tion. EDWARD SHILLITO. a 
Hampstead. : Si 
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; thie Lord our God’? Certain isolated inter- 
retations present themselves immediately, the first 
eing that the beauty of God’s personal character 
meant. Such esthetic virtues as holiness, 
wisdom, and kindness exist ideally in. Him. The 
hrase would then take the form of a prayer that 
these elements of beauty be reflected ‘upon us’ as 
an “object reflects itself in a mirror. 
Another plausible explanation of the phrase has 
reference to God’s beauty as seen in nature. Such 
phenomena as the purity of nature’s aims, the 
dignified ritual of her every action, and the absence 
of jarring sounds are instances in point (Ae a 
thousand birds warbling each a different song 
_ produce not discord, but harmony; a thunder- 
_ peal, though an appalling sound, is not offensive 
to our natural sense). The petition then becomes 
a request that similarly with us there may be 
 singleness of purpose, dignity of action, and no 
‘marring of the music of things. 


text fail if they do not include both these phases. 
The passage reads: ‘Let the beauty ve the Lord 
(m7) our God (Bn) be upon us.’ In this 
manner, then, may not mn’ be taken as referring 
‘to the God of nature, and n’n>x to God ‘as God,’ 
_ ie. in His spiritual essence and godhead ? 
___ Indeed, by the very wording of the text this is 
“evident, since it would be useless, from a moral 
standpoint, for men to expect the godly stamp 
upon their works unless their character itself first 
bore the same marks, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
ae know them, 
In these terms, of course, the obvious application 
of the text is to Christ, in whom there dwelt the 
fullness of the Godhead wholly, and who did the 
2 works of Him that sent Him. 
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Buke vit. 2. 


Ir Dr. Abbott is right, and it seems he is, in 
‘ br restoring the proper meaning of évrmos here, then 
> all that is required is to give the amended transla- 
ie Og “a certain centurion’ 5 servant, who was valued 


eines or, ‘who by 
Either word, better than ‘dear,’ describes the 


_ Personally, I think that all interpretations of this 


_the day of eating the Passover. 


of a good master toward a worthy servant. 


London. 


The Bast Supper and the annie 


IN spite of the ingenuity and learning displaye 
the controversy as to whether the Last Supper wa 
a legal Passover according to the Synoptists, or ar 
ordinary meal as may be inferred from St. John’ 
Gospel, it is astonishing that no one has noti 
the obvious misreading in the Synoptists’ acco 
Had that been taken into consideration the prob 
lem -might have been nearer its solution than 1 
now is. The error is in Mt 2617, Mk 14”, an 
Lk 227. What day in the Jewish calendar wa 
the zpérn trav é&vpov? The 15th of Nisan was” 
called so niyen amp win of. It still goes b 
the title nbs by vis. But this day is out 
the question, as the legal time for eating the Pass 
over was the previous evening. It was not th 
14th. It has been conclusively shown by Chwolso: 
(Das letzte Passamahl Christi, p. 3 ff.) that the rat 
was not called the first day of unleavened breac 
Any assertions to the contrary are arbitrary. i 
is it likely that the disciples (and they were no 
supposed to know that our Lord would facilitate it 
would postpone the preparation for the Passover 
to the last day. That involved more than a few 
hours. Procuring a lamb, and a suitable zroupos 
place within the walls at a time when the city was 
thronged with worshippers and where accommoda: 
tion to the pilgrims was given gratis, would b 
objects of solicitation to the disciples long befor 
The usual appella- 
tion of the day was the eve of the Passover NDB 27 
Aram. NMDBT Nov ‘Syd and NNDB nay. On the 
previous evening a final and ceremonial search for 
leaven was made after Vesper and before the ever 
ing meal. The leaven thus found was ‘stored up 
carefully for annihilation on the following day. oA 
sufficient amount of leaven for the evening meal 
and for the following day was reserved. It is not 
likely that our Lord and His disciples would 
indulge in a Setzvoy and wine on such an evening. 


1 &.¢., Mr. Gwilliam’s ‘The reasonable conclusion is, | tha A 
in a popular way of speaking, a day before the legal day 
had acquired the name of first day of Azuma’ is beggins 
the question (#7. D.C.S. ii. 6°). ; a 


less could the 13th of Nisan be so called. 
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‘The following day leaven might be eaten the first 


four hours, discontinued on the fifth, and cere- 
monially disowned and burned on the sixth hour, 
after which only meat, fruit, and vegetables, but 
not unleavened bread, might be partaken of (see 
Pes. 107”, 108%). Maimonides asserts (Yad. 
Cham. Umaz. vi. 12) that whosoever eats unleavened 
bread on the 14th béfore the evening might be 
beaten to death. There is therefore nothing in 
the customs and observances of the day to justify 
its being styled a day of unleavened bread. Much 
It is 
evident, therefore, that there is an error in the 
above texts. Fortunately we have no need to 
resort to a gloss to correct it. 
of punctuation. The zpdry rév adipwv in Matthew 
and Mark belong to the previous verses. The 
Jewish authorities decided that the apprehension 


and execution of Jesus should not take place on the 


feast day, but Judas, for reasons of his own, found 
it convenient evxaipds to betray Him on the first 
day of unleavened bread, and succeeded. Accord- 
ingly Mt 26° would read ‘sought opportunity to 
betray him on the first day of the feast of un- 


leavened bread]|’ closing the parenthesis which 


commenced v.° A similar emendation should be 
observed in Mk 141. The drap oyAov of Lk 22%, 
whether part of Judas’ intention or a reflexion 
of the Evangelist, if correct, further fixes the 
hour in the zpéry trav Cavpov, ze. in the night 
or at time of eating the Passover. In 227 the 


jpépa rdv afvpov without further definition and 
compared with éopry trav 4. 


of v.1 gives the text 
the appearance of having been tampered with to 
assimilate it with that of Matthew and Mark. The 
dé in Mt 261” was originally after zpoojOov. The 
latter, like the A¢yovow in Mk 1412, is commence- 
ment of a new sentence and a reply to our Lord’s 
declaration of the forthcoming Passover. The xaé 
is a late insertion. here is nothing corresponding 
to it in the Lewis Syriac Gospels. It is to be 


regretted that that valuable version lacks the 


corresponding passages in Matthew and Luke. 

It is therefore a legal Passover on the eve of 
15th Nisan the Synoptists mean to record. The 
passages adduced against it are in themselves not 
sufficient to disprove it. Thus the lamb, if not 
mentioned, is directly implied in gayety ro rdcya. 
Simon of Cyrene’s return from the field need not 
necessarily imply a return from work and that 
therefore the day was a work day. The swords 


It is only an error | 


——— 


which the Apostles carried were probably only 


daggers used also as implements and may be worn 
on festivals. 
that even on Sabbath days a man may carry sword, 
bow, shield, and spear, because they are ornaments. 
The release of a criminal as an act of grace, the 
choice being left to the people, must have taken 
place at the feast when the people were at leisure, 
and not at a busy time, as the 14th of Nisan would 
be. Kara dé éopryv (Mt 27), Mk 15°) without the 
article may be rendered simgulis festis. Spitta’s 
suggestion therefore (see Expositor, 1898, p. 89) 
that the object was to enable the prisoner to keep 
the Passover is untenable, apart from the fact that 
even if released on the 14th the prisoner would, 
after contamination contracted in a Roman prison, 
be disqualified from eating the Passover the same 
day. 

Nothing to our purpose can be gathered from 
the procedure of the Sanhedrin at the trial of our 
Lord. If the rules laid down in the Mishnah were 
then in force a session of the high court in a case 
of capital punishment would be as irregular on the 
14th as on the 15th of Nisan (Pes. 827). 

*"Ayopdcas, Mk 1546, may be a translation of 3p, 
which in Hebrew and Aramaic signifies both to 
buy and to possess; see, e.g., Zec 11° R.V. and 
margin. But in any case the burial of the dead, 
including such things as ‘the making of a bier, 
preparing the grave clothes, and the cutting up of 
the spices,’ might be done on festivals, except that 
on the first day of the feast it was recommended 


that the work should be done by Gentiles where — 


obtainable (Sad. 139). See also Maim., Yad. 


Yom Tob. i. 23 and comments, and Shulch. “Ar. 


Abeloth, 399. 

To an Aramaic original must be referred 
Mt 27°. It is difficult to see why ‘the following 
day’ should be defined as ‘after’ a day of lesser 
importance, unless the writer meant to convey that 
it was very shortly after Friday. The sacred body 
was taken down from the cross for a hasty and 
temporary entombment on the approach of evening 
(v.°7) while it was still Friday (Mk 1542). On the 
Sabbath the act would have been unlawful. 


Shortly after, at the appearance of the first three 


stars, the ‘following day’ would commence. While 
it was still twilight the Sanhedrin would take pre- 


cautions to secure the body against a night theft. — 


The‘original must have been “nay nat xnaNd 
the following day (in the twilight) after Friday. 


R. Eliezer is of opinion (.Saé. vi. 4) 


f 


Perhaps also Jb 2414) the commencement of the 
ee night. 
The Jewish calendar, until its history is better 
_ known, must be left out of this inquiry. While it 
is most probable that at the time of our Lord the 
exact duration of a lunar month was known by 
_ those Sanhedrists who were initiated into the 
‘Mystery of Intercalation,’ and that they were also 
acquainted with the Metonic Cycle, there is 
evidence that the rule Badu was not yet in exist- 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON’S POETRY. 


‘ II. 


Poems on Children. 


- 
r 
4 Many poets have written about children. One 
q cannot wonder, for to the poetical mind there is 
always an attraction about what is both mysterious 
7 ~ and beautiful. 
4 Part of the mystery of pisidiiood’ is its intensity. 
. The child traffics in what he himself fails to under- 
stand: it is as Tagore says in The Crescent 
Moon: ‘On the seashore of endless worlds 
children meet. Tempest roams in the pathless 
, sky, ships are wrecked in the tractless water, death 
is abroad and children play. On the seashore of 
endless worlds is the great meeting of children.’ ! 
No wonder that the words of wisdom which they 
sometimes speak fall on the ear of the poet with a 
~ sound that pains even while it fascinates. 
: But among the many poets who have had some- 
thing to say about children, not one has said such 
-_unforgettable things as Francis Thompson. Child 
after child came within his ken, and awakened 
songs that, if they were lovely, were also unspeakably 
sad. Some one has said that wherever he saw a 
cradle, there he saw a cross. The pure joy of 
Blake, the faith of Wordsworth, the childlikeness 
of George Macdonald, the Christian ‘assurance of 


~1R. Tagore, The Crescent Moon, 3, 4- 


ums like the Talm. 8 (Pes. 1°, R. Hash. 22>. | ence. | 


If the rgth of Nisan fell on n Badu, fe. sa 


ment would be either on Friday or on sindie thu 

creating two consecutive Sabbath days, and ‘the 
Great Hosanna would be ona Sabbath. But from 
Men. xi. 7 we gather that the Day of Atonement 
did sometimes fall on a Friday, and frem Pes. 
vii. 10 ghat the 16th of Nisan could be on a 
Saturday. ay 


A. E. Suewene if 


Waterlooville, Hants. 


(lous. 


Christina Rossetti are all absent ; nor did he, like 

Robert Louis Stevenson, speak as a child to 

children. But’ we would not have Francis — 
Thompson’s poems about children different. They, 
more than anything else that he has written, give 
us a glimpse of the real man; the man who fo 

years wandered hither and thither amid the ev 

that is in the world and whose spiritual garments 
remained unsoiled. Though physically battered, 
‘Thompson’s spirit rose from the penal waters fresh 
as Botticelli’s Venus,’ and his experience became — 
a veil through which he looked back upon his own 
boyhood. As he looked, he said, ‘ Chie is 
tragic to me.’ = Bas ie 


Daisies, that little children pull, 

As ye are weak, be merciful ! 

O hide your eyes! they are to me 
Beautiful insupportably. 

Or be but conscious ye are fair, 

And I your loveliness could bear ; 

But, being fair so without art, 

Ye vex the silted memories of my héart 


Not yours, not yours the grievous-fair 

Apparelling : 

With which you wet mine eyes; you wear, 

Ah me, the garment of the grace 

I wove you when I was a boy ; 

O mine, and not the year’s, your stolen Spring | a 
And since ye wear it, 


Hide your sweet selves! I cannot bear it.? 


2 The Works of Francis Thompson, ii. 191, 192, ih 5 
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The reference in ‘To Olivia’ is convincing on 
the same point. 


White flake of childhood, clinging so 
To my soiled raiment, thy shy snow 
At tenderest touch will shrink and go. 
Love me not, delightful child. 

My heart, by many snares beguiled, 
Has grown timorous and wild. 

It would fear thee not at all, 

Wert thou not so harmless-small. 
Because thy arrows, not yet dire, 

Are still unbarbed with destined fire, 
I fear thee more than hadst thou stood 
Full-panoplied in womanhood.? 


The little Meynells were not the only children 
_ whom Francis Thompson loved. Once he visited 
some poor little East-end sufferers at an hospital 
in which Miss Kate Douglas King took a great 
interest. Writing to him later, she said: 

‘When you were by your little genius’s bed and 
the baby Percy with his white shoes on was at 
your knee, that was to me a revelation! I think 
of you now with that infant’s serious, confiding 
face upturned to you. It was all so natural. To 

some people a child is a pretty, ornamental 
addition, Your personality now seems incomplete 


~ finish to the whole man.’ 2_ 

_ The words of Hawthorne, quoted in Mr. Everard 
Meynell’s biography of the poet, might have been 
written about Francis Thompson: ‘ Lingering 
_ always so near his childhood, he had sympathies 
with children, and kept his heart the fresher 
thereby, like a reservoir into which rivulets are 
flowing not far from the fountain-head.’ 
The Poems on Children have the quality of 
_ Thompson’s greatest work. ‘Daisy’ may lack 
somewhat in strength ; but where could one find 
a more perfect picture of innocence? It is 
entirely after Thompson’s manner, for while a 
_ Wordsworthian atmosphere pervades it — the 
‘clouds of glory’ are certainly there—his sadness 
shows like a haze which dims but beautifies. 
Daisy’s beauty ‘smoothed earth’s furrowed face,’ 
but he knew he had to part from her: 


She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way :— 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day. 


1 Works, i. 20. 
2 The Life of Francis Thompson, 250, 251. 


without the child as the natural and exquisite 


She went her unremembering way, 
_She went and left in me at 
The pang of all the partings gore, 

And partings yet to be. 


She left me marvelling why my soul 
Was sad that she was glad ; 

At all the sadness in the sweet, 
The sweetness in the sad.3 


f 


Memory and regret made his sadness bitter. 
As a young man he had failed to ‘arise,’ and he 
knew it. The arresting poem.of ‘The Poppy’ 
tells us so. Its opening verses make a piece 
of wonderful word painting, revealing the bold 
touch of an artist who luxuriates in the effects 
of strong colour: “3 


Summer set lip to earth’s bosom bare, « 

And left the flushed print in a poppy there: 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came, 

And the fanning wind puffed it to flapping flame. 


With burnt mouth, red like a lion’s, it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughtered sank, 
And dipped its cup in the purpurate shine 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine. 


Till it grew lethargied with fierce bliss, 
And hot as a swinked gipsy is, 

And drowned in sleepy savageries, 

With mouth wide a-pout for a sultry kiss.4 


Doubtless Thompson meant but to ‘frame’ the 
simple picture that follows; that of a careless 
child putting a flower into the hand of a man 
who has many regrets. We know the man was 
Thompson : the poppy that Monica—Mr. Meynell’s 
little daughter—picked and gave with ‘keep it, 
long as you live’ was found long afterwards in the 
leaves of his own copy of /oems—the only volume 
of his works that he kept by him. Hand in hand 
the two walked one summer evening : 


But between the clasp of his hand and hers 
Lay, felt not, twenty withered years, 


Reading Morris’s ‘Dear Little Hand,’ we note 
the contrast between the poets and their habit 
of thought : 


Dear little hand that clasps my own, 
Embrowned with toil and seamed with strife ; 
Pink little fingers not yet grown 
To the poor strength of after-life,— 
Dear little hand !° 


3 Works, i. 4. 4 Tbid. i. 6. 
> The Works of Sir Lewis Morris, 46. 


She turned, with the rout of her dusk South hair, .- 
And saw the sleeping gipsy there; ~ 
And snatched and snapped it in swift child’s whim, 
- With—‘ Keep it, long as you live !’-—to him. 


His dreams were troubled: ‘the flower of 
sleep’ awakened the memory of his ‘twenty 
shrivelled years,’ and the thought of what love 
for an unconscious and fickle child meant to him: 


I am but, my sweet, your foster-lover, 
Knowing well when certain years are over— 
You vanish from me to another ; 

Yet I know, and love, like the foster-mother. 


So, frankly fickle, and fickly true! z= 
For my brief life-while I take from you 
This token, fair and fit, meseems, 


For me—this withering flower of dreams.? % 


Then we have his reflexions on the 


“sleep- 
flower’ and his own withered life : 
The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 

Heavy with dreams, as that with bread: 

The goodly grain and the sun-flushed sleeper 


_ The reaper reaps, and Time the reaper. 


‘I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

- And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread: 
The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap, but after the reaper 
The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper.® 


For his only hope in life is in those deathless 
dreams of his: : 
Love, love! your flower of withered dream 

In leavéd rhyme lies safe, I deem, 


Sheltered and shut.in a nook of rhyme, 
From the reaper man, and his reaper Time. 


~ Love! Z fall into the claws of Time: 
But lasts within a leaved rhyme 

All that the world of me esteems— 

My withered dreams, my withered dreams.? 


. ‘Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven.’ 

Francis Thompson would probably imagine him- 
ie self a playmate of children there. But the very 
awe he felt in the presence of the little Meynells 
- kept him from getting a place in their memories 
‘like that of Brin, the friend who hit a ball over 
the farm roof, the boy who twisted the cows’ tails 
as he drove the cattle up from the pastures at: 
_ night, or the hard old man who, stooping over his 
work in the vegetable garden, suddenly rose up 


1 Works, i. 6. 2 Tbid. i. 8. 
3 Tbid, i. 8. 4 Jbid. i. 9, 11. 


thought Dying’ pictures him at the child’s 


Rapes 
marvel at. We ay think Thompsons woul 
have joined them in their games. ‘ The po bs 
himself, as gentle as children, is remembered 1 
remembered vaguely,-as part of the general ¢ 
world.’ But we believe he entered into their 
with a sort of mystic fellowship. ‘To Mo 


side, suffering to agony as he listens to” 
childish babble of her games in delirium: 


| © A cup of chocolates 

One farthing is the rate, 

You drink it through a straw.’ oie 

This dreadful Death to his own dreadfulness 
Doth dreadful wrong, ee 

This dreadful childish babble on his tongue, — i 

That iron tongue made to speak sentences, 

And wisdom insupportably complete, 

Why should it only say the long night hong 
In mimicry of you,— 

‘A cup of chocolate, 

One farthing ts the rate, : 

You drink it through a straw, a straw, a strate 


Death’s ironies press upon him, and such is 
sincerity of the poem that his suffering haunts. 
the reader; he is unable to lay it aside 
the book: 

Why did you teach that fatal mouth: to ee 5 


Child, impermissible awe, 
From your old trivialness? 


Why have you Gught= Zthat - ioe so complete 
His awful panoply 
From your cast playthings—why, 
This dreadful childish babble to his tongue, 
Dreadful and sweet?’ — 


‘The Making of Viola’ is a pearl of price. ‘All 
other writers,’ says Alice Meynell, ‘make th 
words dance on the ground with a certain weig 
but these go in the blue sky.’ Much of the 
language in it is drawn from the ritual of the 
Church to which Mr. Thompson belonged; it 
came naturally to him. He himself stated that 
the spirit of ‘The Making of Viola’ was but the 
natural temper of his Catholic training in a simple 
provincial home. To a certain extent that may 
be true; but in a wider sense ‘The Making of 
Viola’ but gives expression to the thoughts of one 
who was of the great brotherhood of mystic. poets. 
The Indian poet Tagore is of the conn so 


Perss Meynell, The Life of Francés Thompson, 118. 
6 Works, i. 11, 7 [bid, i. 11, 12. 
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was the saintly Scottish poet George Macdonald. 


In his little poem ‘Baby,’ the latter has the lines: 


Feet whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


And both Macdonald and Tagore speak of the 


f 


- tear as a first gift of earth: 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here.? 


And Tagore : 
Baby never knew how to cry. He dwelt in the land of 


perfect bliss. 
It is not for nothing he has chosen to shed tears.” 


But Francis Thompson gives to the thoughts 
the magic touch that makes imperishable music 


of them: 


The Father of Heaven. 


Child-angels, from your wings 
Fall the roseal hoverings, 
Child-angels, from your wings, 
On the cheeks of Viola, 
Angels. 
; Linger, rosy reflex, a 
Quenchless stain, on Viola! 


All things being accomplished, saith the Father of Heaven: 
Bear her down, and bearing, sing, 
Bear her down on spyless wing, 
: Bear her down, and bearing, sing, 
With a sound of Viola. 


Angels. 
Music as her name is, a 


Sweet sound of Viola! 


Baby smiled, mother wailed, 
Earthward while the sweetling sailed ; 
Mother smiled, baby wailed, 

When to earth came Viola. 


And her elders shall say: 
So soon have we taught you a 
Way to weep, poor Viola ! 
Smile, sweet baby smile, 
For you will have weeping-while ; 
Native in your Heaven is smile,— 
But your weeping, Viola? 


Whence your smiles we know, but ah! 
Whence your weeping, Viola ?— 

Our first gift to you is a 

Gift of tears, my Viola !? 


Francis Thompson’s Poems on Children are a 
poet’s legacy. They give us the simple sincere 
thoughts of a great artist. And in making the 

1 Poetical Works of George Macdonald, ii. 158. 


2R. Tagore, Zhe Crescent Moon, 8. 
5 Works, i. 14-16. 


child Jesus the subject of the last of the set, 


Thompson, as it were, inscribes upon the little 
collection the A.M.D.G. of his exercise books. 
Regrets and the pains of memory have no place 
in his thoughts of the Sacred Child. There are 
memories ; but they are of the 
home’ in which there was a mother, and where 
religion had a big place; doubtless too he re- 
membered the Church which gave him much of 
his early religious instruction. 


Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of Heaven, and just like me? 


Didst Thou kneel at night to pray, ~ 

And didst Thou join Thy hands, this way? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make the prayer seem very long? 
And dost Thou like it best, that we 
Should join our hands to pray to Thee? 

I used to think, before I knew, 

The prayer not said unless we do. 

And did Thy Mother at the night 

Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right? ~ 
And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kissed, and sweet, and Thy prayers said? 


Thou canst not have forgotten all 
That it feels like to be small: 


And Thou know’st I cannot pray - 


To Thee in my father’s way— 

When Thou wast so little, say, _ 

Couldst Thou talk Thy Father’s way ?— 
So, a little Child, come down 

And hear a child’s tongue like Thy own; 
Take me by the hand and walk, i 
And listen to my baby-talk. 

To Thy Father show my prayer 
(He will look, Thou art so fair), 
And say: ‘O Father, I, Thy Son, 
Bring the prayer of a little one.’ 


And He will smile that children’s tongue 
Has not changed since Thou wast young. 4 


Few people will read these little poems (there — 


are but seven of them) without feeling that there 
are health-giving breezes other than those of nature’s 


hills. They come from Francis Thompson’s home- 
land. 


4 Works, i. 21. 
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